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America’s 
PROGRESS REPORT 


Our paid circulation for the March 29th 
issue was 45,045. A look at the paid circulation 
for the same issue in the past three years speaks 
for itself. 

April 2, 1955 — 30,775 
Mar. 31, 1956 — 37,359 


Mar. 30, 1957 — 39,792 
Mar. 29, 1958 — 45,045 


This progress report is a tribute to our Circu- 
lation Manager, Father Collins. 

New subscriptions mean a willingness to try. 
Renewals mean acceptance of the magazine. 
Thanks to your continued interest in AMERICA’S 
editorial content, we are pleased to report prog- 
ress on all fronts, renewals as well as new 
subscriptions. 

Advertising is up over last year. Quoting 
AMERICA, with or without credit, is a weekly 
habit in more and more publications. Reader 
reaction swells the volume of weekly mail to 
the editor. These are barometers of sound, not 
forced, circulation. 

The progress of AMenrica is the chief interest 
but only part of the increased burden on the 
business office. CaTHoLIc Minp is up in circula- 
tion, too, and the Catnoxic Boox Cxvs will 
soon have doubled its active membership dur- 
ing the last three years. 

And so our office staff has had to grow and 
we have had to take on additional space. Train- 
ing new personnel is well under way. By the 
time this reaches you, the last of the painters 
and carpenters will have left us to the relative 
quiet of typewriters and telephones. 

Thank you for your increased interest. This 
month will begin our fiftieth year. If you would 
like to help, one way is to speed the goal of 
50,000 for our fiftieth anniversary. The insert 
card in this issue is for your convenience—and 
our continued progress. 


AMERICA 70 EAST 45 ST. N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Correspondence 





Happy PR Man 


Epitor: Thank you for the mention of the 
Dubuque Bureau of Information’s outline 
in your second editorial in the March 1 
issue. 

You will be happy to know that your 
readers from British Columbia to Louisiana 
and from East to West are writing to in- 
quire about our very elementary program. 

(Rev.) DanrEL J. TARRANT 
Dubuque, Iowa Director 


VISA Program 


Eprtor: In “Program for Foreign Students” 
(Am. 3/8) Msgr. Edward A. Freking did 
not attempt to answer the greater question 
of the foreign student on the non-Catholic 
campus. Nevertheless, this question has re- 
ceived some treatment. 

The VISA Program, begun several years 
ago by the Rev. Andrew J. O'Reilly at the 
New York University Catholic Center (now 
located at 2 Washington Square North, 
New York 3), has been extended to the 
National Newman Club Federation. This 
has led to seminars for foreign students, 
jointly sponsored by the Newman Club 
Federation and the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 

In New York the VISA Program has long 
employed the suggestions of Msgr. Freking. 
Friendship and hospitality have been of- 
fered by American students and parents. 
The willing help of many groups has been 
sought and found. The facilities, talents and 
abilities of the Maryknoll Seminary and 
seminarians have been tapped unceasingly. 

Rosert C, BLatz 
Chairman, N. Y. Province, NFCCS 
New York, N. Y. 


Not Convinced 


Epiror: I took more than passing interest 
in “Peace or War in Detroit?” I was actu- 
ally looking for someone’s opinion on the 
United Automobile Workers’ proposal of 
profit sharing. After reading Father Masse’s 
article I wasn’t convinced that UAW is 
“morally off base” in putting forth a claim 
in justice to profit sharing. 

We hear a lot about the risks of capital. 


_ We hear precious little about the risks of 


labor. We who live in small, one-mill towns 
sense not only the risks that our people 
take in settling down around one factory, 
but also the risks that a little community 
itself takes. We feel the power that is placed 
in the hands of an owner of a local enter- 
prise. He can use his mill for job oppor- 

ane) 
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tunities; he can let it stay idle and claim 
debt depreciation; he can sell it for junk. 
So the question of profits not only inter- 
ests us; we feel compelled for our own 
security to strive to get a say on what is 
going to affect the lives of our people so 
much, Are any social forces ever going to 
arise to contest this exclusive control over 
the distribution and use of profits? Or are 
we just going to put up with instability on 
the part of lesser communities and insecu- 
rity on the part of our working people? 
With these questions in mind I opened 
J. Messner’s Social Ethics (Herder, 1949) 
and turned to the principle of equivalence. 
There I found that there is much more to 
be said for UAW’s right to profit sharing 
than Father Masse indicated in his article. 
(Rev.) Jonn L. O'REILLY 
Follansbee, W. Va. 


Crime and Punishment 


Eprror: In your comment on “Parole for 
Nathan Leopold” (3/8 p. 649), you appar- 


ently accept the educative and protective 
aspects of punishment as adequate. It might 
be a service to your readers to indicate the 
position of an important contemporary who 
considers the expiatory function of punish- 
ment the most important: Pius XII, in his 
Address to the Sixth International Congress 
of Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953 (Catholic Mind, 
Feb., 1954). 

GEorGE A. CuRRAN, S.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Good Hap 


Eprtor: I hope that W.T.C.’s articles about 
the members of the Mouse family will 
continue. Another thing I would like is an 
article on “Hapgood”—the one who does 
such a good job with pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions. Who is he? Has he published a book 
of his art work etc.? 
From an old reader with a childish mind. 
Microrp R. LEAcH 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
[“Hapgood,” the signature on our cover 
illustrations, stands for John Hapgood, the 
New York artist whose collaboration with 
AMERICA is most appreciated by us. We 
plan a sketch about Mr. Hapgood in an 
early issue. Ep.] 
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Although More’s social, economic, and 
political views have been reconstructed and 
determined in a more or less satisfactory 
manner, the ethical and theological prob- 
lems of his Utopia (1516) have been either 
neglected or misunderstood. The Praise of 
Wisdom undertakes the study of religion 
and morals in Utopia and their import in 
relation to the contemporary scene on the 
eve of the Protestant Reformation. In gen- 
eral, the order of Utopia itself is followed in 
the discussion of the ideas: reason and faith, 
toleration and heresy, death and euthanasia, 
asceticism and celibacy, priests and bishops, 
the common religion, music and_ prayer, 
family and marriage, divorce and adultery, 
slavery, and war. Much material not ordi- 
narily accessible has been made available, 
but the results of previous studies have been 
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Current Comment 





“Most Beautiful of Springs” 


After the dour and icy days of winter 
come the hopeful signs of spring and 
new life. How welcome they are this 
year, a year seemingly so icebound in 
the rigors of cold war and international 
turmoil. After the long season of Lent 
come Easter and the joys of the Resur- 
rection of Our Lord. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, speaking 
late in Lent to 100,000 members of 
Italian Catholic Action Youth, massed 
in St. Peter’s Square, struck the note that 
should ring in all our hearts this Easter- 
tide. Mankind, he said, is entering 

one of the most beautiful spring- 

times the world has ever known, a 

spring marked by a great awaken- 

ing and development in all fields 
of human life. 
No time since the coming of Christ ap- 
pears “so decisive as the present for the 
evolution of mankind.” 
For the first time, men have be- 
come aware not only of their grow- 
ing interdependence, but also of 
the need for unity. For this reason, 
the need for the Christian solution 
of many world-wide problems be- 
comes more and more apparent to 
all honest men. God grant that this 
coming spring be one of the most 
beautiful of springs, to be followed 
by an abundant, luminous summer. 
Every Christian heart will surely re- 
spond in love and joyfulness to this mov- 
ing and inspiring prediction of the Vicar 
of Christ. It challenges us to make it 
come true. In the spirit of that challenge, 
a happy Easter to all! Christ is indeed 
risen: how can we possibly give way 
to doubt or despondency? 


Stars in Their Eyes 


Three months after the first issue of 
AMERICA appeared, a young French- 
man named Louis Blériot made aviation 
history by becoming the first man to 
pilot an airplane across the English 
Channel. (The feat earned him four 
lines in our issue of July 31, 1909.) 
Now, in this first issue of our 50th year, 
we have to chronicle the appearance of 
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a coldly matter-of-fact report by scien- 
tists on the problems and techniques of 
travel across the vast spaces that sepa- 
rate us from the other planets in the 
solar system. 

This is no fantasy conjured up by 
H. G. Wells or Jules Verne. It is a top- 
level report on the Earth Satellite Pro- 
gram of the U. S. National Committee 
for the International Geophysical Year. 
It sees no insuperable difficulties in the 
way of travel to the moon, Mars, Jupi- 
ter or Pluto. On the other hand, it is 
pretty well known that man would have 
a tough time surviving on any planet 
but our own. Interplanetary travel will 
be then for strictly practical purposes. 

Louis Blériot stood at the threshold 
of the era of flight. He stood also, had 
he known it, at the beginning of another 
era. In a few years, the wedding of the 
sirplane and the bomb would educate 
the world in the meaning of total war. 

A new era opens before us, too: the 
era of nuclear weapons and space travel. 
The fruits of this wedding can be the 
final ruin of man on earth—or a new 
age of human prosperity. It would be 
the ultimate tragedy if our greatest 
scientific conquests were to serve only to 
transfer to a cosmic battleground the 
bloody strife that has thus far stained 
the history of man on this planet. 


Public Opinion Against Smut 


Quietly, patiently, a small citizens’ 
committee in Cincinnati has been mak- 
ing history by shaping public opinion 
against “smut on the newsstands.” 
Founded three years ago, this unde- 
nominational group, called Citizens for 
Decent Literature, set out to “exercise 
their rights of citizenship by insisting 
that their children be legally protected 
against pornography.” 

Most local laws, thinks CDL, are 
adequately enough equipped with teeth 
against pornography. Judges and courts 
need to be convinced that public opin- 
ion wants the purveyors of smut prose- 
cuted and convicted. By crystallizing 
and coordinating such opinion, CDL is 
“working to create a body of legal de- 





cisions that will clearly define the of- 
fending material” and thus represent the 
clear voice and will of the American 
people. 

CDL has gone about this work in to- 
tally unsensational fashion, but its oper- 
ations have already attracted attention 
in Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Lexington and Louisville. There 
is little doubt that a ground swell of 
indignation against traffic in smut is ris- 
ing among the U. S. citizenry «t large. 
This ire is taking shape so rapidly and 
so definitely that it may soon lead to 
generally stricter interpretations by 
judges and courts as to what constitutes 
“obscenity.” 

The CDL movement, because of its 
emphasis on legal control of the social 
evil, ought to commend itself even to 
those who fight shy of “censorship.” 


The Irresponsibles 


If, at the beginning of the trouble, 
“a half-dozen patriotic, level-headed 
and common-sense policemen had been 
dispatched to the scene,” Little Rock 
“could have been spared at least a part 
of the aftermath that may still exist.” 
This is the opinion of Virgil T. Sea- 
berry, president of the State Bar of 
Texas (quoted in Southern School News 
for March). 

Because such measures were not ta- 
ken at the beginning, the irresponsible 
elements are now entrenched. Today a 
hard core of white-segregationist stu- 
dents is reported to be operating inside 
Little Rock’s Central High School, 
where they carry on a systematic cam- 
paign of terror and coercion. 

If at the beginning. . . . One wonders 
how many Little Rocks, how many teen- 
age gang wars, how many Kerala Com- 
munist revolutions are needed before 
we fully estimate the power of a small 
band of active irresponsibles, planted at 
the heart of an orderly and civilized 
society. 

We have two basic lessons to learn. 
First, active militant irresponsibility is 
highly contagious. It breeds its like and 
it despises its dupes. Yesterday the 
homes of Negro clergymen and white 
sympathizers were bombed; today, a 
Jewish community center is wrecked. 
Thus the pattern invariably works itself 
out. Second, active irresponsibility flour- 
ishes in a climate of encouragement cre- 
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ated by the passively irresponsible— 
those who partly deplore but in secret 
partly applaud and abet. In a word, 
civil rights and civic duties are insep- 
arable. Until this lesson has been thor- 
cughly learned, and until we have ap- 
plied it in a hundred areas of national 
life, we have no ground for even a touch 
of complacency. 


Harnessing the Mekong 


The Mekong River Valley is a natural 
site for a Southeast Asian “TVA.” Born 
high in the mountains of Tibet, the 
Mekong travels some 2,625 miles to the 
South China Sea. On the way it passes 
through mountain canyons, forests and 
farmlands and, in its lower basin, 
through four countries—Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand and South Vietnam. It 
intimately affects the lives of 17 million 
people. Because its destructive power 
is not yet harnessed, the Mekong is often 
a curse as well as a bless‘ng. 

With a view to its harnessing, the 
UN last November commissioned Lt. 
Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, of Suez 
Canal clearance fame, to head a team 
of international experts to survey the 
Mekong. Their verdict is reported in 
the March, 1958 issue of the United 
Nations Review. The proposed Mekong 
Valley “TVA,” they found, is feasible. 
The project, though expensive, will be 
a truly international venture, a fitting 
task for the UN Technical Assistance 
Administration. 

If carried to completion, the pro- 
posed development of the Mekong Val- 
ley can change the whole face of South- 
east Asia. It will mean the extension 
of arable land, flood control, diversified 
crops and even a start toward industrial 
development. As C. V. Narasimhan, 
executive secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, put it: “A real economic revolu- 
tion will have begun in this part of 
Southeast Asia.” This is the kind of 
revolution Asia needs. 


Argentine Vocations 


Last August the Coadjutor Archbish- 
op of Buenos Aires, Most Rev. Firmin 
Lafitte, opened an all-out crusade for 
priestly vocations. For the 51 parish 
vacancies in the archdiocese, only seven 
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priests were ordained in 1957, with six 
more expected in 1958. In the current 
“Vocation Year,” there have been visits 
by parish youth groups to the major and 
minor seminaries, a poster campaign 
and special sermons during November— 
our Lady’s month in those southern lati- 
tudes. On March 20, the Serra Club of 
Buenos Aires held its kick-off meeting, 
with an attendance of 40 men. (Serra 
International has as its aim the promo- 
tion of priestly vocations. ) 

A study made last year by the Center 
for Socio-Religious Research (CISOR) 
in Buenos Aires showed that more 
priests are needed to bring home to the 
urban faithful the obligations of Chris- 
tian living. According to the study, 
78,991 (10.2 per cent) of the estimated 
623,500 residents in 21 typical parishes 
of the archdiocese attended Mass last 
Easter Sunday. (Buenos Aires is about 
85 per cent Catholic.) Of those 78,991, 
women comprised 57.7 per cent, men 
24.4 per cent and children from 7 to 
13 years of age 17.9 per cent. 

There were, of course, great differ- 
ences from parish to parish, and for 
varying reasons. Thus, in one parish 
35.5 per cent of the total residents were 
present, while in another only 8.1 per 
cent came; in a third parish 36.3 per 
cent of the men attended, while in a 
fourth only 12.1 per cent of the men 
came. 

No definitive conclusions can be 
drawn from this localized study, but 
clearly the shortage of priests is at least 
a partial explanation of the laity’s fail- 
ure to live up to the demands of their 
faith. The fine showing of the children 
(25.9 per cent came that Sunday—al- 
most three times their elders’ average) 
gives hope for the future. 


Farm Bill Doomed 


Recession or no recession, politics or 
no politics, the President was poised last 
week to veto the farm bill which Con- 
gress approved on March 21. Really he 
had no choice. From the Administra- 
tion’s viewpoint, as the President him- 
self said, the bill is “a 180-degree turn 
in the wrong direction.” It is also a com- 
plete repudiation of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson, in whose judg- 
ment the President has long had com- 
plete confidence. 

At issue in the head-on collision is 


the principle of flexible price supports. 
Under present law the Secretary of 
Agriculture is empowered to lower price 
supports and reduce acreage allotments 
whenever supplies exceed a defined 
limit. By this means, so the theory goes, 
the Government is able to reduce sur- 
pluses and keep supply in a healthy 
relationship to demand. Some time ago 
Mr. Benson announced that he planned 
to reduce the support price on dairy 
products to 75 per cent of parity—the 
lowest permissible price. He also said 
that he intended to drop support prices 
on wheat, rice, barley and a number 
of other commodities and to cut 1959 
acreage allotments below this year's 
levels. The bill on the President’s desk 
would freeze support prices and acreage 
allotments at present levels until 1959. 
Since neither the Senate nor the 
House is in a position to override a veto, 
it seems evident that the backers of the 
bill counted more on helping themselves 
politically than in helping farmers eco- 
nomically. Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson’s warning to the White 
House that a veto would be “a crushing 
blow to agriculture” is effective politics 
but should not be taken too literally. 


Red Faces in Detroit 


As the United Auto Workers opened 
contract talks last week with General 
Motors, that anonymous fellow who 
went digging into the union’s past was 
of no help at all. Practically everybody, 
including the editors of this Review, had 
forgotten an article, “What’s Wrong 
with Profit-sharing Plans?”, which the 
UAW published in 1949. Back in those 
cays, when the country was sweating 
out a recession similar to today’s, the 
union opposed profit-sharing plans for 
these reasons: 

They undermine _ purchasing 
power when you need purchasing 
power most; they make workers pay 
for company mistakes; and they 
don’t work. 

Since there has been no change in the 
basic profit-sharing formula over the 
past nine years, one must conclude that 
it is the union which has changed. Even 
though many will regard the change as 
«% sign of increasing maturity, UAW 
President Walter Reuther will feel 
obliged nevertheless to explain and 
justify it. This will call for some fancy 
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intellectual footwork, to put it mildly. 

For the rest, we are happy to note 
that both sides approached the bargain- 
ing table in a growing spirit of realism. 
With the mass unemployment in the 
industry, the union seemed in no mood 
to push its demands to the point of a 
strike. And GM, worried over the near- 
ly one million cars jamming dealer 
showrooms, appeared more interested 
in spurring sales than in battling the 
union to a finish. 


... and the Auto Dealers 


One would imagine that current pro- 
posals to drop the 10-per-cent excise 
tax on new autos would be music to the 
ears of everybody connected with the 
industry. Thanks, however, to the 
Washington staff of the Scripps-Howard 
papers, we now learn that some auto 
dealers don’t like all this talk of a tax 
cut. Not only are they afraid that the 
prospect of a cut may lead the public 
tu defer buying cars until a slow-moving 
Congress decides to act. They are also 
tearful that auto buyers may become 
curious about the mechanics of the tax 
and start asking embarrassing questions. 

As the Scripps-Howard reporters ex- 
plain, the 10-per-cent excise tax applies 
only to the auto itself and whatever ex- 
tras are factory-installed. It doesn’t ap- 
ply to the cost of transportation from the 
factory, or to local taxes, or to the assess- 
ment on cars for advertising, or to the 
dealer’s suggested 25-per-cent markup. 
The tax, that is, applies to less than 
three-quarters of the car’s “list” purchase 
price. Not knowing this, the buyer of 
a $4,000 car will want to know why the 
tax saving is considerably less than 
$400. Dealers who may have been a 
little careless in the past about the basis 
on which they figured the excise tax may 
have a hard time explaining their arith- 
metic to skeptical consumers. 


Sodalists in the Professions 


The Sodality of our Lady is breaking 
new ground with the spread in this 
country of professional sodalities. The 
first to be canonicaily erected in the 
United States was the New York Pro- 
fessional Sodality in 1955. Its 60 mem- 
bers are men and women who represent 
the learned and scientific professions, 
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the arts and business: teaching, law, 
medicine, communications, etc. They 
are drawn from New York City and the 
metropolitan area. 

These sodalists live by the sodal.ty 
rules of prayer, the sacraments, self- 
examination and apostolic zeal, with a 
view to practicing the lay apostolate in 
their chosen professions. They are not 
casually selected, but are admitted only 
after a period of probation and training. 

Among recent activities of the New 
York sodality were letters to the press 
explaining legal principles involved in 
the case of the Bishop of Prato, Italy 
(Am. 3/22, p. 714) and letters to State 
Assemblymen in regard to proposed 
legislation concerning trading on Sun- 
day (Am. 3/8, p. 648). 

Philadelphia has a vigorous and ac- 
tive Xavier-Damians Professional So- 
dality. Others are projected or are in 
process of formation in Syracuse, N. Y., 
Chicago and Cleveland. In some places 
(Duluth was a pioneer in this) priests 
are forming their own special profes- 
sional sodalities. 

Information about the professional- 
sodality movement may be had from the 
New York Professional Sodality, 980 
Park Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


For Asian Language Study 


Despite our vaunted educational sys- 
tem, we are, in one very important 
respect, a nation of illiterates. Not only 
are there few students of Asian lan- 
guages in the country, but facilities for 
the study of these languages are almost 
completely lacking here. Such, in sum- 
mary, was the testimony on March 15 
of Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, president of 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. This com- 
mittee is holding hearings on the Ad- 
ministration’s education bill. 

In his report Dr. Burkhardt noted 
that “there are about 40 important lan- 
guages of Asia for which our working 
tools are exceedingly sketchy or non- 
existent.” Citing Telugu, the language 
of 13 million people in India, as an 
example of how our inadequacy works 
to our disadvantage, he remarked: “Not 
six people in this country can read a 
newspaper in Telugu, but when a Soviet 
delegation arrives in India, its members 
can speak and read Telugu.” 





Much is being said and written these 
days about how far the Soviets have 
outstripped us in scientific education. 
We seem to be far behind them in lan- 
guage study as well. It is helpful, there- 
fore, to have someone remind us that 
in the current struggle for the soul of 
Asia nothing can draw us closer to the 
Asians than the ability to speak their 
languages. By all means let us have the 
foreign-language centers and institutes 
proposed in the Administration bill. 


Ohio Bishops on RTW 


In their statement two weeks ago on 
the proposed right-to-work amendment 
to the Ohio constitution, the bishops of 
the State’s six sees note that it is one 
thing to pass a morally valid law and 
quite another to pass a wise law. Con- 
ceding that governments have the right 
to regulate associations of their citizens. 
they offer several reasons why a right- 
to-work law would be an unwise use of 
State power. 

The bishops hold, in the first place, 
that the conditions under which work 
is carried on should normally be left to 
the collective-bargaining process. They 
would oppose a law requiring manage- 
ment and labor to sign union-shop con- 
tracts. They are equally opposed to a 
law forbidding such contracts when 
unions and employes find them mu- 
tually acceptable. Nor do the bishops 
regard union-shop contracts as unjustly 
restrictive of the rights of individual 
workers. The right to work, they ex- 
plain, is a general right which cannot 
be denied “to men in the aggregate.” 
But the right to work in a specific indus- 
trial plant or business can be subject 
to special conditions. 

In the second place, the bishops are 
convinced that a right-to-work law in 
Ohio would impede rather than foster 
cooperative industrial relations. Such 
laws, the statement says, “by precipitat- 
ing new causes of strife and ill will,” 
would endanger the progress that unions 
and employers have made. 

Finally, though sympathetic to efforts 
to eliminate union abuses, the bishops 
reject the right-to-work approach to 
them. This is “not the proper means,” 
they hold. If abuses do not yield to a 
heightened sense of union responsibility, 
the answer lies in specific regulatory 
legislation. 
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ow coop are Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities? For the past three years—more volubly, 

as we know, during recent months—this question 
has been asked and answered thousands of times. 
Not infrequently, those who propound the answers 
with the greatest assurance at cocktail parties or 
around the dinner table have little to go on ex- 
cept personal experiences, private hunches and 
dusty memories of “olden times” at alma mater. 
Moreover, these private discussions seem to have 
one quality in common: they are seldom illumined 
by that scholarly attention to detail and patient 
probing of statistics that marked the provocative 
analysis which set the argument going in the first 
place. I refer, of course, to Msgr. John Tracy Ellis’ 
article, “American Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life,” in the Autumn, 1955 Thought, pp. 351-88. 

At this stage of the debate, therefore, anyone 
who happens to have come by a set of facts or 
figures ought to stand up and be counted, especial- 
ly if his data are recent and revealing. With this 
in mind, I should like to read into the record some 
firm figures from the oldest of our U. S. Catholic 
universities. 

As announced on Georgetown’s Founder's Day, 
March 25, the university received, during the 
period 1947-57, a total of $27,428,771 in gifts and 
grants for research and for its capital-improve- 
ment fund. The largest single gift came from the 
Ford Foundation, a $3,518,500 endowment for the 
upgrading of faculty salaries. Gifts and grants for 
research during this period totalled $13,006,163. It 
is significant that these grants swelled in volume 
year by year. In 1947 research grants amounted to 
only $148,304, while $2,717,086 was received dur- 
ing the fiscal year that has just closed. 

Don't dare stop a Georgetown man these days 
and tell him that his university doesn’t value re- 
search. All he has to do is hit you with the name 
of John P. Hagen, director of the Navy’s Vanguard 
Project. Dr. Hagen’s Ph.D. in radio astronomy 
was awarded by Georgetown in 1949. During the 
1947-57 decade Georgetown received $7,916,868 
for medical and dental research; $3,024,230 for re- 
search in the social sciences; $1,665,065 for 
language and linguistics work; and $400,000 for 
geodesy, spectroscopy and in support of two major 
eclipse expeditions. 

Since 1947 Georgetown’s physical plant has 
jumped in value from $13,167,000 to $42,946,000. 
A new hospital and medical center ($5 million), a 
new school of nursing ($1.7 million) and a gymna- 
sium ($1.8 million )—along with the addition of a 





Fr. Davis, s.J., Editor-in-Chief, was formerly dean 
of Fordham College. 





—Georgetown: A Case in Point 





new division of the university, the Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, whose buildings and 
equipment are valued at more than a million—have 
enlarged and strengthened the university. More 
than $4 million was disbursed in student aid from 
1947 to 1957, while $120,350 and $690,000 were 
received for student loans and scholarships. 

There were four increases in the scale of faculty 
salaries during this period. In 1947 the median 
salary in Georgetown’s non-professional schools 
was $3,600. In 1957 it was $6,200. When a retire- 
ment trust fund was established in 1954, an obli- 
gation of more than $1 million was assumed by the 
university in view of the past service of its faculty, 
which now numbers 1,269. 

Today signs of further growth are rising on two 
ends of Georgetown’s hilltop campus: a $3-million 
addition to the Georgetown University Hospital, 
a $1.25-million residence hall for medical and 
dental students and a new building ($1.25 mil- 
lion) for the Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign 
Service. This June, ground will be broken for a 
$2.6-million residence and dining hall for under- 
graduate men. Furthermore, plans have been 
drawn for a $2.5-million science building, a $1.3- 
million residence for law students and a $500,000 
addition to the university library. These three 
projects will be completed by September, 1961. 

A final phase of the Georgetown development 
program looks to June, 1964, Georgetown’s 175th 
anniversary, for three substantial improvements at 
the university Law Center. They are a new 
classroom building ($1,857,000), expanded library 
facilities ($800,000) and additional office space 
for faculty and administration ($900,000). 

No one at Georgetown would think of asserting, 
I am sure, that these figures give us an accurate 
thermometer reading of the fever of intellectual 
progress on that campus. However, an interested 
observer might safely assume that in the normal 
course of things some relationship must exist be- 
tween the scholarly attainments of a modern uni- 
versity and the expansion of the facilities it pro- 
vides for its scholars and students. Normally, too, 
a fairly close correlation can be presumed between 
rising research grants and institutional interest in 
research. Prof. D. W. Brogan of Cambridge, 
writing in the January, 1955 Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sciences 
(p. 158), suggests that American Catholics at 
times lean over backward in appraising their own 
institutions. They do not, in his opinion, “allow 
enough for the recent rapid rise in the general 
academic status of some Catholic universities.” 
One such appears to be Georgetown. 

Tuurston N. Davis 
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Those Eighty-Five Questions 


W HEN JAMES H. SMITH, new head of the International 
Cooperation Administration, appeared before con- 
gressional committees recently, he ran head-on into a 
barrage of questions and objections that have cropped 
up with unswerving regularity for at least five years. Mr. 
Smith’s predecessors have found that these questions 
never vary, and have invariably answered gravely, dead- 
pan, with a straight face. 

Mr. Smith, however, instructed his staff to list those 
stale questions and their answers. They number exactly 
85, and the resulting document makes as fascinating 
reading as any Government paper I have seen. More- 
over, what is rare in Government papers, it is written in 
plain English which even Johnny, just learning to read, 
could readily understand. 

My painstaking count reveals that underlying the 
questions are either outright lies or half-truths. So the 
answers fall into three categories: “no”; “yes, but—”; “no, 
but—.” Did we supply Alaskan Eskimos with refrig- 
erators? (The Eskimos do not qualify under foreign 
aid.) Did we give striped pants to Grecian undertakers? 
(Only shoes for Greeks, and only for soldiers.) A six- 
lane, 15-mile highway to the gambling resort of Estoril 
in Portugal? ( Portugal built that one out of taxes.) Knit- 
ting schools? (Church World Services did that as a part 


Underscorings 


of homemaking.) And so on and on, late into the night. 
There are literally dozens of lies of this kind. 

The “yes, buts” are more subtle. Footbaths for 
Egyptian camel drivers? (Two baths, yes, but not ex- 
clusively for camel drivers; a health project to control 
disease.) Wild grass shoots along highways in Lebanon? 
(Yes, but a mutual project to control dune drifting. ) 
Airfields in Afghanistan? (One, yes, but a highly stra- 
tegic one.) I hope the readers will not think I have been 
having nightmares. These are nightmares, all right, but 
they are not mine, thank God. 

The “no, buts” are less subtle. Not to weary the 
reader, the answers generally come down to this, that 
the given project, or something like it, was indeed under 
way, but not under ICA. All kinds of foreign projects 
are on foot everywhere, but a dozen agencies undertake 
them: the State and Defense Departments and many 
private groups also—Protestant (including Quakers), 
Catholic, Jewish and nonsectarian. 

Who starts these lies and half-truths about Mutual 
Security (ICA)? Some misguided tourists, seeing a 
project, conclude it must be done with foreign-aid 
money, and come back with travelers’ tales. Some 
fanatical isolationists go abroad looking. fer trouble and 
come back with preconceived notions. Some propagan- 
dists, who do not need even to go abroad, sit at home 
concocting imaginative lies. These last seem to be re- 
sponsible for the three dozen “no’s.” 

This is all pretty nasty business, but the Eighty-Five 
Questions, set down in cold prose, may some day help to 
dissipate it. WiLrrip PARSONS 


and Human Fertility.” The featured 
speaker will be Rev. William J. Gib- 
bons, S.J., visiting lecturer in demog- 





raphy at Fordham University and the 
author of What about Antifertility 
Drugs? (America Press, 15¢). 





A CONFERENCE on “The Missionary 
Function of the Church in Today’s 
World” will be held June 11-13 at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati. The three-day 
program of lectures and discussions is 
sponsored by Xavier in collaboration 
with the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade. The conference will cover such 
topics as the theology of the missions, 
the missionary vocation, the value of 
area studies, the world mission of Cath- 
olic America. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Rev. Walter J. Kapica, S.]., 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, O. Fee 
for conference sessions and lunch each 
day is $14. Special rates and arrange- 
ments for Sisters. 


Bp REV. ROBERT L. HODAPP, S.J., 
Las been named Bishop of Belize, Brit- 
ish Honduras. He succeeds Most Rev. 
David F. Hickey, S.]., who is retiring 
because of ill health. Bishop-elect Ho- 
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capp entered the Society of Jesus in 
1928 and was ordained in 1941. He 
first went on missionary assignment to 
British Honduras in 1936. 


p> THE FIRST NUMBER of Critique, 
a review of theatre arts and dramatic 
literature, has been published by the 
National Catholic Theatre Conference. 
It will appear three times yearly. Edi- 
tor of the new magazine is Robert D. 
Smett, executive secretary-treasurer of 
NCTC, who also serves as editor of 
Catholic Theatre, a 16-page monthly. 
Subscriptions to Critique are $3 a year 
(136 Sherwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y.). 


B THE GUILD OF CATHOLIC 
LAWYERS of New York will hold its 
fifth annual Natural Law Conference on 
April 19, at 42 West 44th St., New York. 
The morning session will begin at 10:30. 
This year’s topic is “The Natural Law 


p CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, noted 
British Catholic philosopher of history, 
will give his first lectures in the United 
States next summer. At Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Wash., from June 16 
to July 25, Mr. Dawson will conduct a 
course of 24 lectures and seminars on 
“The Christian Idea of History.” 


p IN BUENOS AIRES, the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea, established there in 
1926, has a hotel accommodating 30 
seamen, directed by Rev. John M. Mc- 
Fadden, S.S.C., and Rev. Owen F. 
O'Kane, S.S.C. In 1957 they celebrated 
400 Masses on board ships visiting the 
port, and 100 Masses on the docks for 
the longshoremen. British, Dutch, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, German and U. S. seamen, 
in that order, are the center’s most nu- 
merous visitors. Cok. 
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Editorials 





Can Catholics Be Democratic? 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, READER sends us a clipping from 

his city’s Vindicator, in which two Protestant clergy- 
men assail the idea that Catholicism and democracy are 
compatible. It seems that an AP story published in that 
newspaper told about a new book, Democracy and 
Catholicism in America, which exculpates Catholicism 
from any inherent opposition to democracy. Such a 
claim, said the two ministers in separate declarations, 
distorts history and belies official Church statements. 

The simplest way of commenting on such criticism 
is to turn to the book which, to the gratification of its 
publishers (McGraw-Hill. $5), got this free advertising. 
The author is Currin Shields, an instructor in political 
science at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
He says he is not a Catholic (“but neither am I ‘anti- 
Catholic’”). He is active in adult education work and 
also in the local Democratic party organization. This 
latter circumstance evidently led one of the Youngstown 
critics to charge that the book is the beginning of the 
campaign to “soften up” the electorate for the candidacy 
of Sen. John Kennedy. 

For author Shields, democracy is essentially method. 
He examined three areas crucial to American political 
beliefs—popular sovereignty, political equality and ma- 
jority rule—and found that, in these three fields, Cathol- 
icism presents no issue. “There is no necessary incom- 
patibility,” he concluded, “between Catholic religious 
teachings and democratic beliefs and principles.” But 
he also found that democracy is not dependent upon the 
dogmas of religion but upon the practices of politics: 
“Democracy is a purely secular creed, devoid of re- 
ligious implications.” 

Whether democracy is merely method is a question 
on which the political scientists disagree. AMERICA some 


years ago (3/20/54, p. 646; 4/3/54, pp. 14, 28) agreed 
(with the Episcopal bishop in New York, by the way ) 
that democracy is indeed a method, but it warned that 
substance is also important. It is no light thing to empty 
democracy of philosophical content. In the light of the 
definition assumed by Professor Shields, however, it 
must be said that he was entitled to examine Catholic 
tenets from the standpoint of democracy as a method. It 
is gratifying to learn his verdict that nothing in Cath- 
olicism bears out the contention that Catholics, because 
of their religion, must be anti-democratic. 

The author in his book does not merely decide that 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, just as Negroes, whites 
and Orientals, can get together in the Democratic or 
Republican party and make government work. He ex- 
amines the practice and theory of the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties as they exist today in Europe. He finds 
them at least as democratic as the other parties. He also 
finds them at least as representative as certain political 
groups in some countries, such as Spain, which proclaim 
their devotion to Catholicism with as much vigor as they 
denounce the principles of democracy. Geography and 
politics, not Catholic doctrine, as the author shows, 
make the difference. 

The book that was raked over the coals by the 
Youngstown clergymen is described in the blurb as “an 
answer to Paul Blanshard.” It is not quite that and the 
author does not say it is, even though his critics took 
the book as such. Yet it has the merit of presenting one 
aspect of the Church-State question which has to date 
been too little explored. It is somewhat ironical that the 
best work in this field is being done by non-Catholics in 
non-Catholic institutions. The political scientists, not the 
theologians, seem to have the floor. 


India vs. Red China 


AS INDIA GOES, SO GOES ASIA. This is the way most in- 
formed observers sum up that country’s importance 

to the free world. The implication is that unless India 
at least keeps pace with the economic productivity of 
Red China, she will be forced to forsake her democratic 
ideals and embrace the totalitarian methods of her 
neighbor to the north. Then, with the two most populous 
Asian. nations in the Communist fold, the rest of Asia 
would be unable to resist the pull in the same direction. 
The economic competition in which India and Red 
China are engaged, therefore, is a key to the future of 
an entire continent. Fully confident of the outcome of 
that competition, New Delhi’s Eastern Economist has 
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devoted its 1957 year-end number to a 176-page study 
of the economic achievements of both countries over 
the last decade. 

A realistic picture of what is actually transpiring in 
Red China is, of course, hard to come by. In attempting 
the task it set for itself, the Eastern Economist admits 
to “more daring than there was last year when an effort 
was made to describe India in 1975.” The result, how- 
ever, is a genuine journalistic achievement. It should 
prove invaluable in assessing the relative strengths of 
the Indian and Chinese economies and in weighing the 
outcome of the economic race in which these countries 
are engaged. 





The bare statistics would appear to give Red China 
the edge in agricultural and industrial productivity. A 
comparative study of crop yields from 1949 to 1956 
shows that Red China has been producing more food. 
India lags in steel production. From 1951 to 1954 her 
output rose from 1.59 to 1.71 million metric tons. In the 
same period Red China pushed production from .90 
million to 2.2 million. Red China generates almost twice 
as much electricity. Only in the cotton textile industry 
does India leadithe way. 

But production figures can be very misleading, par- 
ticularly when they serve as a basis of economic com- 
parison between such countries as India and Red China. 
In this case they do not necessarily mean that India is 
losing the race. China has the much more difficult popu- 
lation problem. With already almost twice the popula- 
tion of India, China’s growth is 50 per cent higher. The 
Eastern Economist reasons, therefore, that total Chinese 
production must outstrip India’s by as much as 50 per 
cent. Otherwise it is doubtful whether, in terms of the 
raising of individual living standards, the all-important 
consideration, Red China can ever win out. “The dice 


are loaded against her,” the Eastern Economist con- 
cludes, “not against us.” 

This does not make India’s problem one whit less stag- 
gering. With a population of over 380 million, a national 
income of $22 billion and an annual individual income 
of only $56, the country has a long way to go before it 
can prove to its own people, and to the rest of Asia, the 
superiority of a free over a regimented economy. It is 
quite conceivable that at the end of the next decade, 
India will suddenly discover that it was against herself 
that the dice were loaded. Congress should take a long, 
hard look before dismissing the Kennedy-Cooper reso- 
lution of March 25 which urges new loans in support of 
India’s faltering five-year plan. 

The Eastern Economist ends its survey on an opti- 
mistic note. Fully cognizant of the problems India faces, 
the review cannot conceive that the country would seek 
their solution in communism. “No one in India—not even 
the Communist party of India—can doubt that a choice 
in favor of the Chinese form will be a denial of our 
past.” For the sake of a free Asia—indeed, of a free world 
—we trust that such a choice will never be made. 


Theologians’ “Bony Structure” 


Oo" TEMPESTUOUS WORLD is so noisy these days with 
the clash of controversy that many readers may al- 
ready have forgotten a quiet exchange of views that had 
place not many weeks ago in these pages and in those 
of our sister review, The Commonweal. It was about 
theology and theologians, and why Catholic theological 
scholars are not heard from on public issues as fre- 
quently as their Protestant counterparts. John Cogley 
first raised the question in Commonweal (2/7, p. 485). 
We discussed it, adding a question of our own (2/15, 
p. 560) which Mr. Cogley later answered with his usual 
insight. 

Nothing much happened as a result, except that a 
few people here and there wrote a few letters or stopped 
us on the street to tell us they thought we were being 
entirely too easy on the theologians. In case the whole 
episode has slipped from memory, perhaps Mr. Cogley’s 
original query will serve as an open sesame. He had 
asked why American Catholic theology was not produc- 
ing a journal dealing with the eternal questions of man 
and his destiny—one that would be of such top-ranking 
quality and broad human appeal that John Foster Dulles 
would no more think of missing it than he would of 
failing to read the New York Times. Mr. Cogley went 
on to remark that Protestant theologians like Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich made their influence felt on a 
wide range of the great issues of our time; why were 
the Catholics so silent? America’s rejoinder was that 
Catholic theologians, since they were known to be dog- 
matically committed, would find it hard to gain the 
same hearing that less committed persons, freer to shift 
their ground or even reverse: themselves completely, can 
readily find in our pluralist society. 

Just the other day, to revive the discussion, came a 
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letter from Lans in the Austrian Tyrol, written by our 
friend and occasional contributor, Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn. He says that America’s reply to Mr. Cogley 
was not very cogent: 


Authors like the two brothers Rahner, Karrer, Bal- 
thasar, Daniélou, de Lubac, Bernhardt, Guardini, 
Haecker, Congar, Przywara, Brunner, Bouyer—just 
to name a few at random—have been most success- 
ful with a broader, theologically interested public 
on the continent. (I should have added the names 
of a few Englishmen. ) 


In fact, our correspondent continues, Catholic theolo- 
gians have a distinct advantage over their Protestant 
confreres. This, he claims, is precisely because the 
Catholic must operate within the framework of a few 
dogmas. “They provide him with the bony structure of 
his thinking.” It is more interesting, he goes on to say, 
to read the theological work of a person “representing 
himself but belonging to a very big and very ancient 
body of thought than it is to listen to a purely personal 
opinion of an author with few personal commitments.” 

There really are but few dogmas. For every settled 
problem, as Mr. von Kuehnelt-Leddihn states, there are 
hundreds to which the principle In dubiis libertas ob- 
tains. For the explorer risk is unavoidable. 


Imagine the head of a lab who would draconically 
punish every researcher who makes a vain experi- 
ment or breaks a test tube. St. Thomas had a bad 
time of it; St. Ignatius was several times thrown into 
jail. In private conversation I found American 
theologians most stimulating and brimming with 
original ideas. But there seems to be a fear of the 
“controversial” in print. 


Anyone care to take it from here? 
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Europe's Bacon Priest 


Avery Dulles 


ANY EUROPEAN CATHOLICS seem to feel that the 
M Church on the continent is old and tired, and 
has little appeal for the younger generation, 
which is materialistic and pleasure-loving. It is not easy 
for the American visitor to judge how much truth there 
may be in such charges. But there are a number of new 
Catholic movements which exhibit unquestionable 
vitality. These movements prove that there is still great 
enthusiasm and generosity in the Catholic youth; that 
many of them are anxious to work together as Euro- 
peans, and are animated by an unwearying charity 
toward all the peoples of the earth. 

All these characteristics are prominent in the many- 
sided activities of one of Europe’s young Catholic lead- 
ers, the 45-year-old Premonstratensian, Fr. Werenfried 
van Straaten. A native of Holland, he is attached to the 
Abbey of Tongerloo in Belgium. But he is at home al- 
most anywhere in Europe, and preaches eloquently in 
Flemish, French and German. Europe’s most successful 
beggar, he collected $2 million last year for his apostolic 
charities. 

Father van Straaten is, paradoxically, more famous 
than his name. In Germany, for instance, most people 
would not recognize his name if they heard it, but mil- 
lions would know whom you meant if you mentioned 
the “bacon priest” (Speckpater). This nickname is ex- 
plained by the extraordinary way in which Father 
Werenfried’s apostolate began. 

As a young priest, he had a heart condition which re- 
quired him to spend three months out of every year in 
bed. During the other months he was given light sec- 
retarial work to do, and was asked to edit a small maga- 
zine published from his abbey. To fill the pages of this 
monthly he wrote in 1947 an article on the plight of 
the refugees from East Germany. The director of one 
of the refugee camps read this article with jubilation, 
and arranged through official channels for Father Wer- 
enfried to make a tour in Germany. On his return to 
Tongerloo, he reported his findings in a leisurely dis- 
cussion with a group of priests then on retreat at the 
abbey. Immediately he was invited to speak on the 
refugee situation in half a dozen parishes. 

After the first few talks the invitations avalanched, 
and soon Father Werenfried found himself preaching 





Fr. Duttes, s.j., presently studying in Germany, was 
assisted in the preparation of this article by Pater 
Werenfried himself. 
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his crusade of mercy throughout Holland and Belgium. 
In some places he was warned that it would be futile 
or even dangerous to talk of mercy toward the Germans, 
whose war crimes were still fresh in the people’s mem- 
ories. But resentments melted away before his appeal to 
Christian charity. One Dutch mother brought the Sun- 
day suit of her son, who had been shot by the Nazis; 
another brought the crib of her stillborn baby. The 
Flemish peasants, in particular, gave abundant stocks of 
meat to relieve the hunger of their recent enemies. 
Father Werenfried took over a barn in which to store 
the supplies, and enlisted a small army of volunteers to 
slice the bacon and wrap it, as required by postal regu- 
lations, into packages of four pounds or less. 


HOUSING NEXT 


Out of this initial drive of 1948 was born the Oost- 
priesterhulp (Aid for Eastern Priests), an organization 
through which relief is sent to Eastern European priests 
for distribution to those in need. With the accumulation 
of some 17 million refugees from the satellite countries, 
heavier demands have been placed on the Oostpriester- 
hulp each year. Today the agency has offices in eight 
countries and a staff of 67 regular office workers. Over 
the past ten years, 10,000 tons of food and clothing have 
been sent to the refugee camps alone. 

After several years Father Werenfried found himself 
getting into the field of housing. This development was 
occasioned by a visit to a refugee camp near Ulm in 
1953. Here he learned how the families were herded to- 
gether in barracks where there was so little privacy that 
it was all but impossible to keep the moral law. The 
families had no way of getting out of these intolerable 
conditions, since they had no credit to finance homes of 
their own. 

Father Werenfried had no capital to lend them, but 
he felt he must do something. The German law, he 
learned, provided that if a family could build at least 
the foundations of a new house, this would be con- 
sidered as equivalent to capital, and would entitle them 
to enough loans and benefits to enable them to finish 
the house. The refugee families were largely composed 
of widows and children, and even the men were for the 
most part too weak for labor. But how about getting 
volunteer workers? 

Father Werenfried discussed this possibility with a 
number of religious leaders. The Superior General of 
the Jesuits seemed favorable, and instructed several 
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Jesuit schools in Belgium to try to enlist a total of 100 
students. When the Easter holidays came, the amateur 
builders started their first project, in the neighborhood 
of Miinster in northern Germany. The local farmers 
looked on skeptically, wondering how soon the boys 
would lose their first enthusiasm and lay down their 
shovels. But after three or four days some were im- 
pressed and began to put their own carts and horses 
at the disposal of the volunteers. Soon students from 
the University of Miinster heard about the work and 
began to join in. The project was a resounding success. 


DIVINE BLESSING 


From its first uncertain beginnings Father Weren- 
fried’s Building Order (Bouworde), as the volunteers 
are called, has gone steadily ahead. It has extended its 
activities to meet housing shortages in Spain, France, 
Italy and the Belgian Congo. By 1955 the order included 
nearly 3,000 workers from nine different countries. Dur- 
ing 1957, 5,003 volunteers from 19 countries worked on 
76 different projects in seven nations of Europe and two 
regions of Central Africa. Over the past five years, some 
15,000 volunteers have built 1,400 homes, 45 churches, 
and 40 schools, dispensaries, student dormitories and 
convents. 

Each member of the order pledges himself to work 
at least two weeks during the year. There are, of course, 
considerable expenses in feeding the lads (Father 
Werenfried complains that they eat like crocodiles ) and 
in providing tools, materials and skilled assistance. But 
these expenses do not amount to more than half what 
the costs would be with paid labor. 

An unplanned result is the spiritual fruit which this 
apostolate has borne. By their self-sacrifice for the needy 
of all faiths, the boys provide a shining example of 
Christian charity. And their religious observance makes 
a deep impression wherever they go. A Nuremberg 
pastor, for instance, reported that as a consequence of 
their stay in his neighborhood, Holy Communions were 
doubled. And many of the youths themselves, after this 
first taste of a dedicated life, have resolved to follow 
Christ as priests or brothers. 

Almost inevitably the Bouworde led to the formation 
of a smaller and more closely knit elite group. A num- 
ber of the workers expressed the desire to give their 
lives to an apostolate of this type. Father Werenfried 
then conceived an idea which he did not act upon with- 
out long and anxious prior consideration—namely, the 
founding of a new secular institute. Before beginning, 
he said, he would need four things: a novitiate, a bishop, 
a saint and a postulant with training in construction. 
Against expectations he simultaneously acquired all four 
in January, 1956. He was offered an old estate in Austria, 
equipped with a chapel and all the makings of an ideal 
novitiate. On the heels of this offer came an Austrian 
bishop’s approval of the new project. Then, Father 
Werenfried’s own former novice master was made 
available for the direction of the candidates; and lastly, 
several very solid vocations were at hand. So there 
seemed nothing else to do except to start a novitiate. 

At present there are 16 novices (one of them a grad- 
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uate architect ) in the course of their two-year novice- 
ship. After six years of temporary vows, they will bind 
themselves by perpetual vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. Many of them hope eventually to work as 
building missionaries in Africa or the Far East, where 
skilled European construction workers are greatly 
needed by the Church and by the people. 

Father Werenfried’s Bouworde has erected many of 
its churches and convents in the “Diaspora,” the tradi- 
tionally Protestant section of Germany which lies near- 
est the Communist zone. Here the plight of the Catholic 
refugees has been most difficult. Priests have been 
scarce, and those few who were active in the area have 
been terribly overworked. A single priest would not un- 
commonly have to say as many as six Masses on a Sun- 
day, traveling from station to station by bicycle. These 
Masses were—and still are—often celebrated in motion- 
picture theaters or Protestant churches borrowed for the 
occasion. For the faith and consolation of the Catholics 
in these regions it has become urgent to make the 
Church appear in their midst in its purity and splendor. 

But the building of churches is a slow business, and 
will probably never be able to take care of small, iso- 
lated groups living far from any numerous Catholic 
body. As an answer to this need Father Werenfried de- 
cided on a new expedient: it was necessary to motorize 
the Church. Using the bodies of discarded buses, he 
quickly built and put in service 35 chapels-on-wheels, 
in which traveling priests can bring the gospel and the 
Bread of Life to spiritually starving refugees. 


IN MY NAME 


Father Werenfried’s refugee work, as we have de- 
scribed it, would be enough to exhaust the strength of 
an ordinary apostle; but he is no ordinary apostle. The 
persecutions and unrest in Eastern Europe, culminating 
in the bloody crushing of the Hungarian independence 
movement, have stimulated him to enter new fields of 
action. In Eastern Europe, he points out, 85 bishops 
have already been executed, imprisoned or deported; 
10,000 sisters and nuns have been expelled from their 
convents; and some 15,000 priests have been killed, 
exiled or jailed. The priests who are still on hand are 
poor and exhausted. They have only words with which 
to console their impoverished, persecuted flocks. 

Should not an apostle, asks Father Werenfried, offer 
more than words? Christ, when He was on earth, mani- 
fested the goodness of God by His own deeds in healing 
the sick and giving food to the hungry. Surely, then, 
Christ wills that his priests behind the Iron Curtain 
should have something tangible to give their needy ones. 

To meet the needs behind the Iron Curtain, Father 
Werenfried again expanded the activities of his Oost- 
priesterhulp. He turned once more to his most loyal 
friends, the school children of Catholic Flanders. He 
got 4,000 of them to “adopt” priests in the captive na- 
tions, to exchange letters with them and to beg for food 
and clothing needed by their parishioners. In a Lenten 
drive last year, the grammar-school children gave up 
their candy and made up 90,000 gift packages of 
sweets, mostly for Eastern Europe. 
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The movement thus launched by the school children 
spread rapidly. Under the impetus of Father Weren- 
fried’s preaching, gifts of every description began to 
pour in: shirts and shoes, bicycles and baby carriages, 
candles, books and jewelry. Last year 600 tons of 
clothes, medicines and food were collected and sent be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This figure does not include the 
aid delivered to Hungary, which was even greater. Nor 
does it include the 400 Volkswagens which have been 
sent to priests in need of transportation. 

In his work for the refugees and the Church of Si- 
lence, Father Werenfried has sought to repair the rav- 
ages of atheistic communism. But this is only half, and 
perhaps the less important half, of his apostolate. 
Basically an optimist, he looks forward to the future 
Christianizing of the East. He is convinced that the 
great nations of the East—Russia, China and India—will 
one day dominate the world, by force of sheer numbers 
if nothing else. It is imperative for us to pass on to them 
the torch of our Christian faith, somewhat as the 
Romans did for the Franks and Goths in the dark ages. 
Perhaps Western Europe will be wrecked by war, and 
will go through another age of darkness, But if we pray 
and do penance and put all our trust in God, we can 
look forward to a peaceful lifting some day of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Communism, as a doctrine, is already dated. The 
working classes in the satellite countries, Father Weren- 
fried points out, are not accepting it. From his observa- 
tions in Hungary (he was there during the revolt of 
1956, and spoke with Cardinal Mindszenty ), he is con- 
vinced that the youth of the captive nations are now 
what he calls “post-Communists.” They have rejected 
communism, but are not as yet committed to anything 
else. If the Iron Curtain were to be suddenly lifted now, 
the Church would be confronted with the task of filling 
this ideological void. It is not too early to begin prepar- 
ing vigorously for the day of liberation. 


CALL TO GENEROSITY 


Even to take care of the present Catholic population 
of Eastern Europe, 15,000 additional priests would be 
needed. As a step toward meeting this shortage, the 
Oostpriesterhulp has set up or supports, alone or with 
other groups, 12 seminaries in Western Europe, with a 
total of 1,500 seminarians from Russia and the satellite 
nations. Already some of the Polish seminarians have 
returned as priests and professors to their native land. 

But the returning émigrés will have neither the num- 
bers nor the influence to accomplish the full job. Their 
forces must be supplemented by foreign missionaries— 
and preferably by missionaries well trained in the lan- 
guages and religious customs of Eastern Europe. In 
countries like Austria, Father Werenfried has discovered 
monasteries and convents of certain traditionally East- 
European religious orders, staffed by religious who were 
born in countries now behind the Iron Curtain. He has 
directed a number of young Western recruits into such 
houses, where they can prepare themselves almost ideal- 
ly for future work in Eastern Europe. As a complement 
to this program Father Werenfried is trying to interest 
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some of the great religious orders of the West in setting 
aside groups of priests who will train intensively in 
common houses for a future apostolate in areas now 
under Communist rule. 

But many things besides priests will be needed when 
the day of liberation comes. There will be a great cul- 
tural vacuum. To meet the demand for books, Father 
Werenfried has gotten skilled translators from the refu- 
gee camps to begin preparing prayer books and other 
religious literature in Eastern European languages. He 
has likewise drawn up plans for opening schools and 
universities, 

As the primary staging area for his Eastern apostolate, 
Father Werenfried has selected Austria, a land which 
has for centuries been a meeting place of cultural 
streams from north and south, east and west. The pres- 
ent religious needs of Austria, moreover, provide ample 
apostolic opportunities for the missionaries until they 
can move eastward. A Christian Austria, Father Weren- 
fried believes, could make a tremendous contribution 
to the re-Christianizing of Eastern Europe. The other 
small nations of Western Europe—such as Ireland, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Switzerland—can also play impor- 
tant roles in this part of the world. For Italy and Spain 
Father Werenfried sees a_ brilliant Latin-American 
apostolate; and for Germany a harvest in the Far East. 

Father Werenfried is one of a number of priests now 
working in Western Europe whose prodigious energy 
shows the undying vitality of the Church. Like Father 
Lombardi in Italy or Father Leppich in Germany, he 
might be called a “charismatic” man. He feels that his 
strength comes from God alone, and freely confesses 
himself to be a feeble and unlikely instrument. Though 
he has always been in poor health, he finds himself now 
able to preach between ten and twenty times a day— 
and sometimes more than 100 times a week—without 
feeling the strain. A member of a primarily contem- 
plative order, he is more active than a Wall Street 
tycoon. He acts as though he had nothing to do but 
answer your questions. How is it possible, you ask, that 
he should be so peaceful and relaxed? “I’m just that way 
by nature,” he replies—“easygoing. But I find it hard to 
say where my easygoingness ends and my confidence in 
God begins. God finds a way of using even our faults to 
accomplish His own purposes!” 
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Images ot France 
Robert J. O'Connell 


of France, eldest daughter of the Church, re- 

serve the right to stare at anyone in clerical cos- 
tume as though he had two heads. But as we disem- 
barked from our bus at Versailles—more than fifty 
soutanes, cut in the manner and clothing representative 
of some fifteen countries—the populace outdid them- 
selves. A group of Jesuit theological students on a week- 
end excursion to Versailles and Chartres—what could be 
more natural? Nonetheless, as we trooped one after an- 
other from the bus, and headed chatting up the wide 
entrance to the chateau, we were keenly aware of hav- 
ing stolen main billing. 

Versailles was at its sun-drenched best that day. Up 
the long approach we went, in twos and threes; up to 
the giant Louis XIV, the Sun King astride his proud 
charger, regal eve set unflinchingly against the cold 
questions of the centuries. Behind him lay the sprawling 
facade for which he and his successor, Louis XV, were 
mainly responsible, long monotonous lines running off 
to right and left—yellow, ochre and weather-stained 
white. Here, we were informed, lived the thirty thou- 
sand. The core of that number consisted of the king and 
his regular retainers. The rest came from two sources: 
first the rotating procession of nobles who trooped in by 
the hundreds and stayed at times for months on end, 
hoping to ingratiate themselves with the king and find 
eventually that right moment for popping their request; 
then the hordes of ordinary folk who were periodically 
plucked out of their daily round to pay their meed of 
service to their sovereign, by working on the gardens, 
paths and fountains of this fabulous royal playground. 

Under the arches we turned, and suddenly the work 
of Le Notre burst upon the eye. Geometric flower plots, 
set in perfectly groomed lawns, run back on every hand 
to stately forest. Long lines of beeches and poplars 
border these wooded areas, and march down along the 
allées where once the laughter of civilization’s well-kept 
jewels rippled on the mild evening. Thousands of the 
French bourgeoisie were to be seen on this perfect Sat- 
urday afternoon, strolling with a careless air of posses- 
sion through this living monument to royalty that once 
was. Around the precious flower-beds they sauntered, 
turough the trees, down the long avenue of neoclassical 
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statuary that leads to the basin one sees from the Hall 
of Mirrors. 

Delicately in the green distance a subtle line of pop- 
lars cuts across, and the impression of distance, and at 
the same time of enclosure, is complete. So the Sun King 
would have it, and so it was made: a magic world with- 
in a world, cut off from the poverty and dirt, the birth 
and death, all the harsh rhythms of a nation’s life that 
boiled beyond that artificial horizon. But alas, what for 
Louis XIV made for independence in his governing, be- 
came for his successors an anesthetic to awareness. 

What do they remember, these people, when they 
visit this monument dedicated to “all the glories of 
France”? The splendor of the palatial rooms, the tapes- 
tries, the paintings of battles won and glory gathered? 
The white marble of the baroque chapel, rich with plush 
and gilt, where a congregation sat and knelt, facing not 
the altar but the king? Or the study where Marie An- 
toinette found Louis on that dreadful day, and the bal- 
cony from which they looked out at a mob come scream- 
ing from Paris, “Bread, bread, bread”? 


HUSH OF HISTORY 


The impression one has of a day that is dead is 
heightened by the Son et Lumiere in the evening. This 
is a transformation that the Government sponsors for 
each of the ancient monuments—Versailles, Chantilly, 
the Chateaux of the Loire and many others. For an hour, 
each is changed into a spectacle of light, music and 
story, recapturing the past as it converged upon and 
radiated from each of these centers. Here at Versailles, 
graceful minuets seep from the dark wood, fountains 
plash, changes of lighting work magic along the allées: 
all the resources of the 20th century orchestrate the 
voice of Republican France as she gently chides the 
children of another day for their blindness to the tragedy 
they were enacting unawares. The chateau darkens, a 
single candle burns in a high window, then gutters out. 
That signal tells Louis XVI that he and Marie An- 
toinette, young as they are and inexperienced, have in- 
herited Versailles and all that goes with it: a sick nation, 
the Bastille like a streaming sore of discontent, the 
philosophes, the crowd of Paris. And the guillotine. 

For any other narrator, the rest of the story is but 
epilog. Still the voice chants on, and one winces at the 
effort, more and more strained, to link the demigods of 
Republican France to this relic of another race. Now 
the chant rises subtly, to a finale that rings out across 
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the crowd huddled there in darkness. “France,” exclaims 
the narrator as the trumpets echo his enthusiasm, “in 
other days soldier of God, now soldier of humanity— 
always and forever, soldier of the Ideal!” 

Next morning, the driving sun still held as we snaked 
along the roads of the Beauce to Chartres. Now and 
again a turn in the road revealed the towers of the 
cathedral as the pilgrims of old saw them from afar, 
beckoning them on. Mass immediately on arrival, in the 
low-vaulted semi-darkness of the crypt, then breakfast, 
and we were ready for our examination of this marvel 
of the 12th-century builders. Our guide was to be Mlle. 
Houvet, daughter of Chartres’ late devoted curator, and 
successor to him in his loving work of research and ap- 
preciation of its splendors, Her enthusiasm, light and 
airy as a Frenchwoman’s can be, studded with well- 
turned phrases and others left significantly unfinished, 
was contagious. Each of the portals was passed in re- 
view, the Old Testament yielding to the New, and the 
great royal door summing up with the General Judg- 
ment. 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


Then inside, into that pool of blue that bathes the 
nave, and the enthusiasm of our guide became more 
muted, restrained, and by the very fact more noticeable. 
Every slanting ray at this time of day was familiar to 
her. Le Notre had built a world for Louis XIV, but this 
was her world, and she reveled in the chance to usher 
us into it. One by one she showed us the windows—the 
key ones, not all of them. The rest were for us to dis- 
cover for ourselves—the rest but one. This one she 
couldn't leave out, and we trooped obediently after her 
to the Window of the Good Samaritan. 

The shock of that window is the shock one feels every 
time a superficial notion yields to the solidity of the 
real, Its story does not begin with our Lord’s parable, 
but with Adam and Eve: their creation, their sin and 
exclusion from Paradise, and then the Promise, The 
Promise that to them and to their children, fallen among 
robbers, stripped and left half-dead, there would come 
Someone to raise them up again. Priest and Levite must 
do what they could in the meantime, but they could not 
heal the ultimate wound, could not pour in the oil and 
wine that would restore the riven body of mankind. 
Eventually, they must pass by. There could be only One 
Samaritan. The rest of us only do what we can to com- 
mit our fellows to His healing. 

It is strange to feel oneself a stranger in clerical garb, 
in a country whose artisans once seized so surely on that 
truth. At Chartres, one was in the heart of France, and 
at the same time not in France at all. For from a certain 
point of view, there is not one France but two. There is 
the Republican France of the well-worked script of Ver- 
sailles’ Son et Lumiére; only several days later did the 
realization come that beside it, in the nostalgic imagina- 
tions of many, there survives another. 

At Chantilly, one sits on the grass of a spot where 
Cantilius, ages ago, first turned a swamp into a fortress. 
The lights change, and the story rolls out of what 
Chateaubriand was to call the “last monument to a 
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heroic race”—we are at the center in many ways of the 
Royal France before Versailles shifted its balance. Just 
as that idea is beginning to dawn, the voice of the Con- 
nétable de Montmorency is heard, shouting down the 
centuries the motto of a France that pretended to be a 
single fabric: “Une foi, une loi, un roi’—one faith, one 
law, one king. Then it was the thought struck, that this 
was what the France of Chartres had wanted to grow 
into, that from this island fortress in the Ile de France 
had radiated an image of a nation where law made 
unity only because it was vitally linked with two other 
components. And to the minds of these men, those two 
components were inextricably interwoven: a king, and, 
to provide the source, the meaning, the metaphysical 
backdrop of his majesty, a faith. 


MOMENT OF TRUTH 


At Chartres, the faith component was thrown into 
high, almost unique relief. But at Chantilly, for one pre- 
carious moment, however deceptively, the king and the 
faith seemed to have forged a union that was pulsing 
with life. Beyond his king the Frenchman could glimpse 
the King of Kings, beyond the laws of the realm, that 
unchanging law that guides the centuries. And beneath 
them both, the solid ground of faith, the underpinning 
of the Absolute. For one precarious moment, however 
deceptively, the world made sense. 

But Versailles was still to come. Here, amid volup- 
tuous decadence, the king was stealing the limelight, 
his marriage with the faith was fast becoming one of 
“convenance.” But deep in the national subconscious, 
the wedding of king and faith still held fast, so that the 
one was doomed unwittingly to betray not only himself 
but the other as well. The blame must be laid on many 
shoulders, but the fact is at the root of France’s tragedy 
today: the king was one with the faith, in image if not 
in concept, so the Revolution must get rid of both. And 
the soldier of God had to become the soldier of another 
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... And for Next Week 


Our issue of April 12 will coincide with the 55th 
annual convention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, April 8-11, in Philadelphia. 
This year’s convention theme is “The Right to Edu- 
cate—The Role of Parents, Church, State.” 

AMERICA’s 72-page convention number will fea- 
ture an article by Pror. James Co..ins, who re- 
views the progress of Thomism in the modern 
college. The St. Louis University philosopher 
raises questions on which all our college people 
will want to reflect. 

Rev. LEONARD A. WaTERS, s.J., of the Department 
of English, Marquette University, has contributed 
a superb analysis of what went wrong in our 
schools with the middle “R’—writing. Hard-work- 
ing teachers will certainly want to add this article 
to their files. 











ideal. As Versailles, so was Chartres judged irrelevant 
to French national life. 

But the principles of 1789 could not fill the void left 
by the evacuation of the ancient faith. They lacked the 
substance needed for a national image, the solidity that 
provides firm footing for a national vocation. Under the 
withering rays of French intelligence, the vaporous ideal 
of “humanity” slowly dissolved into the more realistic 
fact of some forty-odd millions of individuals. 


QUEST OF A NATION 


Even now, especially on the 14th of each July, the 
Frenchman is at pains to shake the dust out of the faded 
tricolor, and remind himself that he is the soldier of 
humanity, the Good Samaritan of the new age. But al- 
ways there lingers a doubt of how seriously and deeply 
he takes this title. Chartres still stands and Chantilly 
has been restored, both mute reminders that law ulti- 
mately supposes faith, that the soldier of humanity must 
draw his strength from the One Good Samaritan. It is 
the curse and the blessing, but especially the eternal 
merit, of a France still in search of her national soul, 
that she has never been fully capable of believing they 
are wrong. 

But are such images, after all, significant? Are we 
talking religion or politics? For it may seem that be- 
tween Chartres and Algeria, between the unforgettable 
liturgies of St. Séverin in Paris, the inspiring Mission de 
France seminary at Pontigny, the Biblical School at 
Jerusalem, all the gigantic activity of the French the- 
ologians, and the bombs that fell on Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, 
tnere is nothing less than an infinite distance. How can 
a look at the former aid us in achieving an understand- 
ing, and a sympathetic understanding, of the latter? 

It is perhaps, after all, the very infinity of that dis- 
tance which makes these two aspects of France con- 
tinuous with one another. “Omnia,” said St. Thomas in 
a pregnant phrase, “exeunt in mysterium’—everything, 
we might translate, takes its root in mystery. It may 
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ultimately be unjust to think of the activities of the 
French army in Tunisia and Algeria, unless we think 
also of that other French soldier whose blood has ir- 
rigated those same sands: Charles de Foucauld, for 
whom man’s profoundest influence on the world about 
him was exercised before a lonely tabernacle lost in the 
desert. 


CORRUPTIO OPTIMI 


Religion and politics: for some people it may be pos- 
sible to divorce them, but not for the French. France is 
sick, yes, but only a thoroughbred could be so profound- 
ly sick. Without the ancient faith, the French lack the 
key piece that held their world together and gave it 
meaning: since it was taken out, their world has been 
flying apart in a million directions. And, be it said to his 
credit, the Frenchman is looking heroically for the mag- 
net that will pull that eccentric world inward again, and 
make it a whole. Others may be able to make little ac- 
commodations one after another: the Frenchman must 
first have a mystique, is constitutionally unable to act 
effectively without first having made the effort “d’y voir 
clair.” Each action must first make sense in a whole, 
organic universe of action before he can give himself to 
it wholeheartedly. Without such a unified vision, his 
actions are disorganized, sporadic and, like his world, 
eccentric. 

It is no accident, for instance, that Paul Claudel 
started out as an agent of the Foreign Service or that 
the political loyalties of Camus have flowered into a 
probing scrutiny of man’s fall, his solidarity and alone- 
ness. Nor is it an accident that the religious philosophies 
of Lavelle, LeSenne and Marcel demand as their final 
corollary the very engagement in the problems of con- 
crete reality with which those others began. Action and 
vision are continuous, and the Frenchman finds himself 
obliged to say of everything: “The problem is ultimately 
theological.” And when the theological side of the proo- 
lem goes unanswered, everything is possible, from 
Sartre to Sagan, from Dienbienphu to Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef. 

This conviction is deep-rooted, it goes back into the 
dim caverns of the national memory, it works in the 
subconscious in such a way that it often refuses to 
acknowledge its own existence on that superficial level 
where thought finds easy expression. Thus the French- 
man is the first to protest vociferously when Mr. Dulles 
“mixes morality and politics.” But down where con- 
ceptual thought blends obscurely with something else, 
where instinct and imagination and man’s most clam- 
orous needs move in concert, down where grace moves, 
where philosophy and theology and art are born and a 
national image finds its roots, that same Frenchman's 
own soul gives him the lie. The Claudels give him the 
lie, and Camus, Malraux, the Maritains, Marcel—all who 
still believe in spite of all in France, “soldier of the 
ideal.” And Péguy, who started with his belief in the 
Republic, and in the justice of the miners’ strike at 
Carmaux, still stands at the cross-roads, beckoning, 
wanting more than all else to lead them—back to Char- 
tres and the Good Samaritan. 
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Visit to Sigrid Undset’s Home 


James D. Delaney 


third year at Rockhurst College, a priest who 

was at that time acting as my adviser one day 
handed me a book and said: “Here’s a book for you to 
read, I think you'll like it.” It was a thick book with fine 
print, a sickly green cover and a title in Old English 
lettering. The book was Kristin Lavransdatter. 

Kristin Lavransdatter, which won the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1928, was my introduction to Sigrid Undset. 
I was fascinated by this realistic story of a young 14th- 
century Norwegian girl, Kristin Lavransdatter, who be- 
came involved in a love affair with an adventurous man, 
thus violating the many sanctions of her family, her 
Church and the society of which she was a part. Most 
of the story unfolds Kristin’s lifelong expiation for her 
violation of these sanctions, climaxed by her saintly end 
as a victim of the Black Death. 

Kristin Lavransdatter is a personal story, dominated 
by the heroine’s inner sense of guilt before God and 
society. It has the overtones of a Greek tragedy, but is 
set against an amazingly detailed and panoramic back- 
ground of medieval Norway. It seemed to me that in 
this book Sigrid Undset was perhaps the first to prove 
that the contemporary realistic literary style, hitherto 
used primarily as a medium for a “negative,” amoral 
type of fiction, could be used effectively for the creation 
of a beautiful and “positive” literature embodying all the 
finest elements of Catholic theology. 

My interest in Kristin Lavransdatter led me to read 
further into the works of Sigrid Undset, and finally into 
the not too numerous writings about the author herself. 
Finally, in October, 1956, I had the opportunity to 
realize an ambition kindled years before. I visited the 
home of Sigrid Undset. 

The trip from Oslo to Sigrid Undset’s home in Lil- 
lehammer took almost four hours, though I don’t think 
the distance exceeds one hundred miles. I thought at 
first that I had selected a bad day for my trip. It was 
raining when I reached the station, but before the train 
was very far out of Oslo the rain stopped, and I was 
able to enjoy the charming green countryside of south- 
ern Norway, the background against which Sigrid Und- 
set had set the stories of Olav Audunsson and Gunnar’s 
Daughter. Kristin Lavransdatter, however, was written 
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Lieut. DELANeEy, a graduate of Rockhurst College in 
Kansas City, paid his visit to Bjerkebaek while attached 
to the staff of the Commander, U. S. Second Fleet. 
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primarily against the background of the Trondheim area, 
to the northwest. 

The final half of my trip was particularly impressive, 
as the train proceeded up a long valley by the side of 
slender Lake Mjosa, which terminates near Lilleham- 
mer. Lillehammer is the portal to the better skiing 
country to the north, and as such has grown into a 
popular resort town. This development has been ac- 
celerated by the natural beauty of the locale itself, and 
it was in no way difficult to understand why Sigrid Und- 
set had chosen Lillehammer for her permanent home. 

Sigrid Undset’s home is really a small estate, called 
Bjerkebaek, consisting of a large 17th-century manor 
house and one or two outbuildings. It originally be- 
longed, I understand, to a Norwegian nobleman and 
was transported in pieces from its original site in a valley 
not far from Lillehammer to its present site on a hill 
within the town itself. Except for some modern plumb- 
ing, the house is reported to be the same as it was when 
first constructed. 


ON THE SCENE 


Throughout my trip to Lillehammer I wondered what 
my chances would be to see the inside of Bjerkebaek 
and what would be the attitude of the present curators 
toward visitors (Sigrid Undset died in 1949). After in- 
quiring at a bookshop in Lillehammer, however, I found 
that Sigrid Undset’s home is almost a local shrine, which 
is maintained as a sort of museum by her only surviving 
son, Hans Svarstad Undset, and that visitors are wel- 
come. 

I found the house easily enough, and knocked at the 
door of a large outbuilding just inside the main gate. An 
old lady answered my knock, and I stated my business. 
It was obvious that she didn’t understand a word of 
English, but she accepted my presence as perfectly 
natural and ushered me into the outbuilding with a few 
words of Norwegian. 

The building was divided into two rooms, a small one 
in front which seemed to be a living room or parlor for 
the woman, and a larger rear room which appeared to 
serve as a sort of study. The walls of the room were 
lined with books and crowded with an unusually large 
number of paintings. I was surprised at the number of 
paintings. I recalled that Sigrid Undset’s husband, 
Andres Svarstad, from whom she was divorced during 
the 1920’s, after her conversion to Catholicism, was an 
artist. I asked the woman if these were Mr. Svarstad’s 
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paintings, but I couldn't make her understand me. I 
then examined the books closely, trying to establish in 
my mind the boundaries of Madame Undset'’s literary 
tastes. 

After I had examined the books for a while, I started 
to leave, fairly well satisfied that this was probably as 
far as guests were allowed into the interior of Bjerke- 
baek. But at this point the old lady motioned for me to 
follow her on into the main building beyond, indicating 
that I had only begun my tour. We entered through a 
very wide and antiquated door into a huge sitting room, 
and again the walls were lined with books. I realized 
that the books in this room must have constituted the 
main library, and that the books in the outbuilding were 
probably an overflow from this. 

I was both delighted and overwhelmed at the number 
of the books. I was delighted to have the opportunity to 
browse among the hundreds and hundreds of books 
which must have played so important a role in Sigrid 
Undset’s life, forming certainly a major stimulus to her 
opinions and creative thinking; but I was overwhelmed, 
because I realized that the library was so vast as to pro- 
hibit more than a cursory examination of the contents. 
I was struck by the number of different languages in 
which the books were written—German, Norwegian, 
French, Italian, English, Latin, and others I can’t recall 
at the moment. I don't believe, however, that I saw any 
books written in any of the Slavic languages, such as 
Russian, Polish, Bulgarian, etc. Nor do I recall anything 
written in Spanish. 

There seemed to be almost no limit to the subjects 
covered in Sigrid Undset’s library, with the possible ex- 
ception of the field of science. As might be expected, 
there were a vast number of books covering the Middle 
Ages, as well as books on historical Christianity, includ- 
ing the Fathers of the Church, with particular emphasis 
on St. Augustine. There were a sizable number of books 
on theology, though St. Thomas Aquinas is the only 
theologian I can definitely recall. And generally speak- 
ing, the fields of literature, history, religion and phi- 
losophy were well represented in the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of books there. 


INTERRUPTED BY DEATH 


I saw a small photograph of a young man on one of 
the tables in the room. I turned to my guide and in- 
quired, “Hans?” She replied, “No, no, no . . . Andres.” I 
knew that Sigrid Undset had had two sons, Hans and 
Andres. Andres had been killed when the Germans in- 
vaded Norway. Hans had escaped with Madame Undset 
to Stockholm and then Finland, whence they began a 
long journey across Russia, to Japan and then to the 
United States. The story of that journey has been re- 
counted by Sigrid Undset in Return to the Future. 

The lady ushered me into a smaller room adjoining 
the main living room; this room was obviously Sigrid 
Undset’s study. It contained a large desk with a type- 
writer, and again the walls were lined with books. In 
the typewriter was still a sheet of paper partially typed; 
the last project ever begun by Madame Undset. It was 
an essay on Edmund Burke, written in Norwegian, and 
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the lady made me understand that it was left just as it 
had been found at the time of Sigrid Undset’s death in 
1949. Also on the desk were all her passports, with an- 
notations in many languages, adequate testimony to the 
extent of her broad travels. 

I asked the lady if Sigrid Undset’s other son, Hans, 
were there at the moment. She indicated that he was, 
and I asked if it would be possible to meet him. The lady 
left the room, but returned quickly and showed me into 
still another sitting room, where I met Hans Svarstad 
Undset. 

Whatever doubts I may have had as to the propriety 
of requesting to meet Hans Undset were quickly dis- 
pelled by Mr. Undset himself. (I shall hereafter refer to 
him as “Mr. Svarstad,” since that is his father’s name 
and the name he prefers to use. ) He appeared genuinely 
glad to meet and converse with me, and my two-hour 
conversations with him was most memorable. 


PARADOX OF SUCCESS 


Hans Svarstad Undset was a man in his thirties, of 
medium build, with the blonde hair typical of the Nor- 
wegians. He spoke English fluently, almost eloquently. 
He seemed to enjoy talking, both about himself and his 
mother, and was keenly interested in developments in 
the United States since he had left it more than ten 
years before. 

Mr. Svarstad was concerned about the interest in his 
mother’s works in the United States, as regards both the 
professional esteem for her as a literary figure and her 
popular appeal. He mentioned that a gradual decrease 
in the size of royalties on her books would seem to in- 
dicate that her popular appeal, at least, was correspond- 
ingly growing less. 

Mr. Svarstad’s question was one to which I had given 
a good deal of thought, and the conclusions I had 
reached I gave to him as follows, cautioning him that 
my opinions were only personal and might vary con- 
siderably from those of a more experienced observer. 
The works of Sigrid Undset, I said, appear to me to be 
the victim of a curious dilemma. As “period pieces” the 
medieval novels will always occupy a significant niche 
in her native Norwegian literature. But there could be 
little hope for a sustained popularity of her works 
among non-Catholics in general, by reason of the fact 
that all her better works imply, however subtly or 
creatively, the supremacy of the Catholic Church as the 
only true mediator between man and God. 

The dilemma becomes more evident when the posi- 
tion of Sigrid Undset’s works among Catholics is con- 
sidered. From the very beginning she has been treated 
with great reserve in Catholic circles, primarily I am 
sure, because of her handling of the sex problem. 
Herein, of course, is her greatest strength as a creative 
artist. She wrote in the 1920’s and 1930’s, when the 
“realistic” school of novelists was gaining in prominence, 
and when “frankness” and “uninhibited expression” were 
the accepted roads to success in the literary world. Sig- 


rid Undset might be said, as one priest I know so ex- ' 


cellently phrased it, to have “beaten the realists at their 
own game.” But instead of being heralded by Catholic 
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literary circles as their own champion, no official es- 
pousal of Sigrid Undset was ever voiced on a continuing 
basis; and on a lower, popular level, she has always been 
treated with reserve because of her handling of sex. 
She has been more or less “stranded” between the right 
and the left. 

The critics, for their part, were enthusiastic enough at 
first, when Kristin Lavransdatter was published. When, 
however, a second novel in the same vein, Olav Aud- 
unsson (The Master of Hestviken), appeared, and it be- 
came obvious that Sigrid Undset believed everything 
she was writing about and that her books were far more 
than mere “period pieces,” there developed an almost 
systematic attempt on the part of the critics to dismiss 
her into oblivion. 

This was an analysis to which I had often given a 
good deal of consideration, and Mr. Svarstad listened 
to me with great interest. He inquired if I thought that 
a lecture tour, conducted by himself, might be well re- 
ceived in the United States. I replied that I seriously 
doubted that such a tour would be very successful, but 
that he would be wise to get an opinion from someone 
more experienced than myself on that question. 


“KRISTIN” ON CELLULOID 


One of the most interesting points which arose in my 
conversation with Mr. Svarstad was the possibility of 
Kristin Lavransdatter’s being made into a motion pic- 
ture. He explained that a large Hollywood studio had 
purchased the rights to the book, and was paying an 
annual fee to retain those rights, but so far had not 
decided to go into production. I told him that I had 
occasionally thought what a fine thing it would be if the 
book could be made into a movie, but that subsequent 
thinking on the subject had turned me against the idea 
as perhaps doing more harm than good to both the story 
and its author. 

To begin with, I said, the success of the television in- 
dustry in the United States has contributed to such a 
decline in motion-picture attendance and production 
that most of the studios were confining their efforts to 
pictures which had the formula for certain success. Mar- 
ginal pictures which might involve any risk, a category 
which would certainly include Kristin Lavransdatter, 
were seldom started. I further added that contemporary 
American thinking on the Middle Ages was generally re- 
stricted to one of two impressions—either the traditional 
historical concept of a civilization characterized by 
feudalism, backwardness, oppression, superstition and 
religious absolutism; or a literary concept of the Middle 
Ages as presented by Sir Walter Scott, namely, elaborate 
castles, knights in armor, jousting tournaments, etc. The 
motion-picture industry follows the latter tradition. I 
doubted that it would depart from it to produce Kristin 
Lavransdatter. 

Mr. Svarstad said that he was aware of this contem- 
porary tendency to glamorize the medieval baron as a 
man with a huge chateau, complete with parapets, moat 
and drawbridge. He added that it would probably not 
occur to most people to think of the medieval Nor- 
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wegian nobleman as he really was—as a man just a little 
better off than his serfs, who worked his crops along 
with the serfs and who resided, not in a chateau, but in 
a rude log manor house in no way resembling the castles 
of the Scott tradition. 

I added that the natural tendency of Hollywood 
would be to emphasize tiie sex element and to de- 
emphasize or even eliminate the element of personal 
guilt which was fundamental to and dominated the 
story. I feel certain that the inage of Kristin making a 
barefoot pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Olav to help 
expiate the guilt for her fornication and the associated 
death of Erlend’s mistress would be a challenge too 
great for the genius of Hollywood. 

Among the interesting things I learned from Mr. Svar- 
stad was that his mother had been anxious to enrol him 
at the University of Notre Dame when they had fled to 
the United States from Norway during the war. Since 
it was necessary, however, for Madame Undset to be in 
New York, near her publisher, it was finally decided to 
enrol Hans at Harvard instead. 


LOVE FOR WILLA CATHER 


I asked if Madame Undset ever kept any diaries or 
journals. Mr. Svarstad replied that she didn’t. He said 
that his mother never wrote about herself. I also men- 
tioned that I had been much impressed by the fact that 
she had donated the entire purse for the Nobel prize, a 
sum of about $75,000, to charity. He said that this was 
true, and that his mother had been a generous con- 
tributor to the Church and to charities all during her life. 

Shortly before I took my final leave of Mr. Svarstad, 
he asked me what part of the United States I was from. 
I replied that I was from the Middle West. He then 
said that he recalled that there was an author from the 
Middle West whom his mother especially admired. I 
suggested that it might be Willa Cather. He recognized 
the name and affirmed that it was she. I then mentioned 
that I thought she might be the one, since I had seen a 
book by Willa Cather in Madame Undset’s study. He 
replied that if I could find that book again, he would be 
happy to let me keep it as a memento of my trip to 
Bjerkebaek. I found the book, a copy of My Antonia. 
Inside was a personal inscription by Miss Cather: “To 
Sigrid Undset, whom I have long admired.” Mr. Svar- 
stad further inscribed it to me and signed it. I had 
hardly expected anything so generous. When I left 
Lillehammer on the evening train for Oslo, I could not 
but feel a deeper appreciation for this great Catholic 
writer who must some day be reckoned by critics as 
the peer of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy in the field of the 
psychological and historical novel. 
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State of the Question 





HONOR SOCIETIES: HOW MANY AND WHICH ONES? 


From the heavy mail that followed publication of our article 
on Phi Beta Kappa, we gather that this topic is still being 
aired in faculty lounges and offices around the country. Some 
of our readers here offer additional thoughts on the subject 
of national scholastic honor societies and the Catholic college. 


To THE Eprror: Fr. Neil G. McCluskey, 
in “Phi Beta Kappa and Catholic Col- 
leges” (Am. 2/22), asks why only two 
Catholic institutions have chapters in 
Phi Beta Kappa on their campuses. The 
obvious answer is that only two have 
convinced Phi Beta Kappa that they 
meet at least the minimum criteria of the 
society. Why is this not a sufficient 
answer? BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 
South Bend, Ind. 


To THE Epitor: This is to thank Father 
McCluskey for his favorable comments 
regarding Delta Epsilon Sigma, national 
Catholic honor society. May I make two 
remarks? 

1. It is true that most of the chapters 
in Delta Epsilon Sigma are located at 
the small Catholic colleges. However, it 
is equally true that the great majority 
of Catholic colleges in this country are 
small liberal arts institutions, and not 
numerically large universities. More- 
over, size is not commensurate with ex- 
cellence. For example, Kenyon College, 
one of the best liberal arts colleges in 
the country, has only about 500 stu- 
dents. I see no reason for Father Mc- 
Cluskey’s comment that I am trying to 
remedy this situation. National head- 
quarters is pleased to have any accred- 
ited Catholic college or university apply 
for membership, regardless of the size of 
its student body. 

One of the Harvard deans recently 
remarked in an interview that our coun- 
try needs a greater number of small 
liberal arts colleges, not large universi- 
ties in which the student gets lost. If 
the larger Catholic universities do not 
belong to Delta Epsilon Sigma, neither 
do they belong to Phi Beta Kappa; the 
consequent loss is more theirs than it is 
the loss of either honor society. 

2. The aims of Catholic education do 
not conflict with the aims of secular 
education in America; the aims of each 
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are mutually complementary. It is quite 
obvious at this late date that Phi Beta 
Kappa will never be represented on 
most Catholic campuses. It follows, 
therefore, that there is, under these cir- 
cumstances, room for a national Catholic 
honor society. If Catholic higher educa- 
tion has any intrinsic intellectual value, 
surely it should honor those values 
through some external organization. 
That reason is the only valid one for 
the existence of such a national Catholic 





honor society as Delta Epsilon Sigma. 
We, as a society, are not trying to divide 
the house of American higher education. 
In a pluralistic culture such as ours 
there is room for a diversity of organiza- 
tions to honor intellectual achievement. 
Let me conclude by inviting the many 
Catholic colleges and universities that 
have not yet found their way to Delta 
Epsilon Sigma to apply for admission to 
the society, and thereby help us in the 
long struggle to lift the scholarly, scien- 
tific and intellectual level of Catholic 

academic life in America. 
NICHOLAS JOOsST 
National President 
Delta Epsilon Sigma 

Worcester, Mass. 


To THE Epiror: Unquestionably, mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa is widely ac- 
cepted as a sign of intellectual distinc- 


tion and achievement. If more chapters 
were granted to Catholic colleges, this 
would be advantageous to the colleges 
and their top-ranking graduates. But if 
the best of our colleges are really inter- 
ested in acquiring chapters, they will 
have to set about meeting the require- 
ments of the society. If they are not 
accepted the first time, let them apply 
again. They have no cause to feel 
slighted because of a first refusal; other 
colleges are passed over, too. After all, 
Phi Beta Kappa cannot welcome all 
comers, and indeed has no obligation 
to welcome any in particular. The pres- 
tige of the society has been acquired 
and is guaranteed by the consistent em- 
phasis on high standards in liberal cul- 
ture and by selectivity of membership. 
This is simply self-preservation. 

BROTHER Dionysius, C.F.X. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


To THE Eprror: No one working to- 
ward higher standards of scholarship 
in American education can seriously 
auestion the ideals of PhBK. If the oath 
of membership really obligates the men 
and women inducted into the society 
to put forth their best scholarly effort, 
PhBK makes a valuable contribution 
both to the individuals elected and to 
society at large. From my own associa- 
tion with “Phi Betes” of all denomina- 
tions, 1 would say that members of this 
society do take their scholarship obliga- 
tion very seriously. Affiliation with PhBK 
on the part of any Catholic college or 
university that can qualify is, therefore, 
a legitimate ambition. 

Why then has Delta Epsilon Sigma 
been so frustrated in its striving for a 
foothold in Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities over the past 19 years? Is it a 
“sour-grapes” society organized by Cath- 
olic educators for institutions unable to 
meet the exacting standards of Phi Beta 
Kappa? Too many people think so; few 
take the view that “the totality of values 
for which a traditional liberal arts edu- 
cation stands” (Father McCluskey) is 
inherently different from the totality of 
values of the secular humanist. In sum, 
the indifference and, at times, even con- 
tempt with which DES is regarded by 
some Catholic educators dramatically 
points up the frightening confusion 


prevalent in American Catholic educa- — 


tion over what we should be and do. 
While national president of DES four 
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years ago, I traveled to chapter centers 
in every corner of the nation to talk to 
Catholic educators on how DES could 
more effectively assist in raising educa- 
tional standards in its chapter institu- 
tions, draw into its organization other 
accredited Catholic institutions and, in 
general, help raise the prestige of Cath- 
olic higher education in the eyes of our 
fellow citizens. Time and time again, 
when the conversations were forced 
back to basic educational philosophy, 
the conclusions were appalling. 

Problem of Conscience 

At a women’s college in the Midwest, 
the nun dean, herself a “Phi Bete,” had 
conscientious misgivings over the propri- 
ety of encouraging girls to take up the 
life of scholarship. In yet another col- 
lege, a priest-educator resolved the 
purpose of Catholic higher education by 
saying that, so long as our educational 
offerings in the usual arts and sciences 
are equivalent to those offered in secular 
colleges, our purpose is served merely 
by keeping Catholic youngsters away 
from such institutions. 

One great difficulty is that there really 
is no common forum for the 250 institu- 
tions which represent Catholic higher 
education. Most of our colleges and uni- 
versities are conducted under the aus- 
pices of religious societies, the majority 
of which are supradiocesan. Except for 
diocesan colleges, the control of the 
hierarchy is purely advisory; very few 
bishops are members of boards of trus- 
tees. With the religious orders bringing 
so many cultural traditions—Dominican, 
Franciscan, Benedictine, Jesuit, etc.— 
to their educational effort, there should 
be a suprainstitutional forum in which 
common goals and educational aspira- 
tions can be regularly explored. 

Delta Epsilon Sigma, however, since 
it proposes to offer membership to the 
top scholars on each chapter campus 
and to devote itself exclusively to the 
deepening of the scholarly effort in the 
liberal arts field (traditionally the special 
forte of the Catholic college) can serve 
as such a forum if it is properly sup- 
ported. True, it does not yet have the 
tradition nor the recognition accorded 
to PhBK, but then PhBK was not an 
especially significant force in American 
education in 1795, nineteen years after 
its foundation. 

There is a certain amount of “little 
red hen-ism” in some areas of Catholic 
higher —— Some of the older 
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institutions which have successiully 
weathered the storms of accreditation, 
plant development and reputation-build- 
ing are now part of the American educa- 
tional tradition. Some, like Catholic 
University of America in Washington, 
D. C., the College of the Holy Cross in 
New England, De Paul University in the 
Midwest, the University of Portland on 
the West Coast, and Loyola University 
in the South, do have very active chap- 
ters of DES and lend their corporate 
strength and prestige to the efforts of 
the society. Some others equally able 
to contribute, however, have demanded 
that DES prove itself by works and 
prestige before they will consider affilia- 
tion. Since the majority of DES’s eighty 
chapters are located in small colleges, 
this puts the burden of raising the pres- 
tige of American Catholic education 
upon the shoulders of the relatively few- 
er and more work-loaded scholars in the 
smaller institutions. 





Twofold Ideal 


Membership in PhBK is a laudable 
ambition to which every Catholic college 
should aspire. But it should not be too 
much to expect that they should equally 
aspire to DES. More colleges should 
follow the example of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Although it had a 
chapter of PhBK, it decided it also 
needed a chapter of DES to recognize 
in a special way the unique qualities of 
the scholar who has undertaken his edu- 
cation in a Catholic institution. The 
ideal honor for our top graduates would 
be simultaneous membership in DES 
and PhBK. If, however, it be objected 
that Catholic education develops no es- 
pecially measurable or recognizable 
qualities of mind or heart, then let us 
cease confusing ourselves and the public 
and admit there is no basic difference 
between Catholic and secular education. 

THomas A. GARRETT 
Winooski, Vt. 


To THE Epitror: Among the many pos- 
sible ways to improve the intellectual 
situation in our Catholic colleges, there 
are three that appear to deserve serious 
consideration. 

1. Catholic colleges should make 
clear to their students, to their faculties 
and to Catholics at large what their 
intellectual purposes are and how they 
propose to carry out these purposes. 
There is urgent need for simple state- 
ments in clear, unequivocal language 
about the reasons for which our colleges 
exist. Too many of our colleges stress the 
“preparatory” aspect of their efforts; 
they make great issue of the fact that 
they “prepare” the student for law, med- 
icine or a career in business. One could 
almost conclude that such schools func- 
tion as means rather than as ends. 

Truth and Consequences 

But an institution whose primary ac- 
tivity is intellectual must have as its 
purpose the introduction of the student 
to the intellectual life. If this purpose 
is not made known to the participants 
in the life of the institution, one cannot 
hope to achieve impressive results; and, 
indeed, we are not getting them. Our 
colleges can no longer (as they have in 
the past) beguile themselves with flow- 
ery phrases about their excellence, when 
the doors of many institutions of higher 
studies are effectively closed to their 
graduates because of the generally in- 
ferior quality of their preparation. We 
can compliment ourselves on a job well 
done only when our students are willing- 
ly admitted by every intellectual insti- 
tution in the country. To produce medi- 
ocre students and send them to inferior 
Catholic graduate schools is no laudable 
accomplishments. 

2. Far too many of our schools stay 
aloof from activities in non-Catholic col- 
leges, though there is much that we can 
learn from them. Far too many of our 
schools cut themselves off from national 
groups that are active in intellectual 
work. It is imperative that the faculty 
members of our colleges be as intellec- 
tually alive as their counterparts in non- 
Catholic schools. Our colleges should 
expect and demand that their faculties 
participate in the same kind of intellec- 
tual activities as their colleagues in other 
institutions. For example, a teacher of 
philosophy should be a functioning phil- 
osopher in national philosophical circles. 
He should be aware of what is going on 
in philosophical organizations, and this 
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awareness should come from personal 
participation. This kind of performance 
from the faculty can come only if the 
schools make it possible for their faculty 
members to function as scholars. This 
implies that the colleges provide the 
necessary financial backing for such 
participation; in a considerable number 
of schools such encouragement is lack- 
ing. 

3. Many of the colleges, instead of 
trying to attract the most competent fac- 
ulty they can afford, are willing to settle 
for the cheapest faculty they can get. 
It should be taken as a general principle 
that the Catholic college should have 
no member of the faculty who could not 
teach the same subject on the same level 
in any other comparable institution. 
This means that the schools should have 
highly trained faculties. In the case of 


the religious members of the faculty, it 
means that they should have as good 
a professional training as their lay col- 
leagues. In the case of the lay professors, 
the principle means that the schools 
should seek out those scholars who can 
fruitfully contribute to their intellectual 
life. More especially, the college should 
treat them as full-fledged members of 
the faculty and not as mere adjuncts to 
a religious faculty; and should demand 
of them the same sort of scholarly 
achievement that any school in a com- 
parable situation could demand. 

How such suggestions can be carried 
out in detail in a particular school would 
depend on the present condition of the 
school. Some of our Catholic schools are 
already outstanding, and it is not to 
these that we direct our suggestions. It 
is rather to those schools which have to 
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make considerable progress before they 
can properly be called centers of intel- 
lectual activity. 
W. E. HARTNETT 
V. O. McBRIEN 
College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Mass. 


To THE Eprtor: Father McCluskey’s ar- 
ticle on Phi Beta Kappa in your issue 
of Feb. 22 struck a responsive chord. 
I feel that he performed a real service 
for Catholic scholarship in focusing at- 
tention on Phi Beta Kappa and the re- 
lated problem of Catholic honor groups. 
Members of Alpha Sigma Nu, the na- 
tional Jesuit honor society, have always 
emphasized to me their belief that inclu- 
sion in Alpha Sigma Nu signified a 
greater honor to them than mere scholar- 
ship awards alone. Alpha Sigma Nu’s 
emphasis on the well-rounded candidate 
who possesses scholarship, loyalty and 
service means, I believe, that the Alpha 
Sigma Nu man will be more likely to be 
found in a position of leadership later. 
As I understand it, one of the recur- 
ring problems of the Catholic colleges 
is what happens to their graduates—who 
have learned so many wonderful things 
in school, but do not always seem to 
put them into practice once they leave 
school. To the extent that Alpha Sigma 
Nu members and those belonging to 
other Catholic honor societies continue 
in their life after college to exemplify 
the ideals they have learned in school, 
I think that they more than justify the 
existence of these separate organizations. 
Pau. F, ELwarp 

National President 


Chicago, III. Alpha Sigma Nu 
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Further Light from Newman’s Imperial Intellect 


NEWMAN: HIS LIFE AND 
SPIRITUALITY 
By Louis Bouyer. Kenedy. 391p. $7.50 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS 

By John Henry Newman. Edited with In- 
troductions by Henry Tristram. Sheed & 
Ward. 338p. $4.50 


The list of books about Newman is so 
long that the publication of any new 
study requires special justification. 
Louis Bouyer succeeds in making a sig- 
nificant contribution to the appreciation 
of Newman. 

Rather than emphasizing the breaks 
and pivotal changes in Newman’s 
growth, he stresses the continuity and 
homogeneous character of his develop- 
ment. Even his youthful conversion to 
evangelicism “did not proceed from 
anything newly discovered. It was 
rather a discovery of something he had 
already known, something he thought 
he had left behind him.” Indeed, the 
only period—and it was a very short 
one—when he was foreign occurred un- 
der the influence of Fr. Frederick W. 
Faber in early Oratorian days. 

The contribution of Bouyer’s book is 
its concern with Newman’s interior and 
spiritual reaction to external events al- 
ready known to most readers. Until his 
closing years (when “coming so late 
upon the scene, Leo XIII could do 
little but offer him a purple shroud”), 
Newman’s exterior life was one of al- 
most constant disillusionment and frus- 
tration. But how did Newman react? 
Bouyer’s contention is that it was the 
ideal of “holiness rather than peace” 
which brought Newman “ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem,” and that his 
Job-like lamentations in his private 
journals were always countered by his 
realization that “to be at ease is to be 
unsafe.” From this spiritual battle New- 
man emerges with heroic stature. 

The author makes effective use of 
hitherto unpublished material and of 
recently printed documents furnished 
by the Birmingham Oratorians. He is 
thus able frequently to restore much of 
what the scissors of Anne Mozley had 
deleted. 

The earlier phases of Newman’s life 
are presented with a care and detail 
which are missing in the scanted treat- 
ment of his later years. No less than 250 
pages take Newman to his conversion 
in 1845, while less than 50 are devoted 
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to the long period from 1864, when he 
wrote his Apologia, until his death in 
1890. 

As Newman: Sa vie; sa spiritualité 
the book appeared several years ago in 
France. This translation by J. Lewis 
May is forthright and forceful. 

That famous Apologia—which covers 
unly Newman’s early life and indeed 
pays scant attention even to his boyhood 
—was not his only piece of autobiograph- 
ical writing. 

To Newman the ideal biography was 
largely autobiography, made up of 
documents and letters linked together 
by a brief connecting narrative. “My 
own notion of writing a life,” he said, 
“is .. . to do it by letters, and to bring 
in as little letterpress of one’s own as 
possible. . . . It is far more real, and 


therefore more interesting than any | 


other way.” 

He foresaw the possibility of later 
biographical misrepresentation and sev- 
eral times during his long life attempted 
to set down his own recollections of the 
events in which he was involved. “This 
I have done,” he explained, 


not exactly in order to the publica- 
tion of such casual notes, but 
partly to add materials for a mem- 
oir, partly to furnish familiar and 
circumstantial knowledge of the 
men and the matters which are its 
subject, and partly in explanation 
or defense, if necessary, of what 
at certain times I have said or 
done. 


Included in the present volume are 
all the autobiographical materials, apart 
from the Apologia, which Newman left 
in his room when he died, including 
four autobiographical sketches or mem- 
oirs, a narrative entitled “My Illness 
in Sicily,” four journals and a 50-page 
“Memorandum about my Connection 
with the Catholic University.” Covering 
many different aspects of Newman’s 
life, they were prepared for publication 
with careful introductions by the late 
Fr. Henry Tristram. 

While much of the material in this 
volume was used by Anne Mozley in 
her Letters and Correspondence of 
J. H. Newman and by Wilfrid Ward in 
his Life of J. H. Cardinal Newman, 
they necessarily had to select only por- 
tions, and the former sometimes sup- 
pressed more than discretion prescribed. 
The justification for publishing the 
present volume is, then, that it makes 
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Cross. The first English edition of the 
epoch-making introduction to Com-. 
parative Liturgy written by the scholar 
who actually devised the discipline. It 
also includes the penetrating critique 
of Baumstark as a liturgist which Dom 
Bernard Botte added to the third 
French edition. $6.50 





FREUD AND RELIGION 
Woodstock Papers No. 3 


By Gregory Zilboorg, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
A penetrating study based on the work 
of Freud’s great disciple, Ernest Jones. 
Doctor Zilboorg shows that Freud’s 
atheism has little connection with his 
psychoanalytic theories, but rather it is 
rooted in the great scientist's personal 
struggle. Freud the atheist was merely 
the outer garb of Freud the potential 
believer. 95¢ 
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Books from 
NOTRE DAME 





| available to all those interested in 
Newman the full range of autobio- 
graphical materials — including even 


those passages which Newman himself 
had deleted—without which no com- 
plete portrait of Newman can _ be 
painted. They must be supplemented 


| with materials from hundreds of other 


WIN MORE CONVERTS... 
RECLAIM FALLENAWAYS 


Two new, inexpensive books 
help make the way easier! 


Edited by Father John A. O'Brien, one of the 
world's leading authorities on convert work, 
these books have been widely acclaimed as 
among the most helpful in the entire convert 
field. Musts for high schools, colleges, semi- 
naries, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
study clubs, Legion of Mary, Holy Name 
Societies and other parish organizations and 
for every Catholic. 


WINNING CONVERTS 


Two hundred and fifty pages on how the | 
Catholic layman can share the precious treas- | 
ure of his holy faith with his churchless neigh- 
bors. A simple, down-to-earth presentation of 
proven methods by which Catholic men and 
women have interested their neighbors, built 
that interest and finally brought them to a 
priest for instruction. Prominent Catholics 
from every walk of life cover every phase of 
conversion techniques, organization and pro- 
cedures. Detailed instructions for canvassers | 
in Operation Doorbell, Crusade for Souls and | 
Catholic Census and information programs. 


PRICE 35¢ each. 
Cost to you in quantities of 50: 21¢ each. 


WHY | BECAME A CATHOLIC 


In this 156-page book, throbbing with human 
interest, ministers, students for the ministry 
and others who searched hard and long for | 
the true Church tell how they found it. These 
converts bring apologetics down to earth and 
show how the credentials of the Church click 
with inquiring minds. Their stories are superb | 
personal testimonies to the truth of the Cath- | 
olic faith and to the security, peace and hap- | 
piness it affords. Put a copy of this powerful | 
book into the hands of the inquirer, and no | 
further argument is needed. Why | Became A | 
Catholic can do much to reclaim fallenaways 
as well. 


Price: 25¢ each. 
Cost to you in quantities of 50: 15¢ each. 


FREE with orders OF 50 OR MORE | 
assorted copies of these books, we will supply 
you with an attractive display and sales dis- | 
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make every parishioner a convert worker. 
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| sources, but they are themselves indis- 


pensable to a definitive interpretation. 
Joun Pick 


IN A QUIET LAND 
By John O'Donoghue. Coward-McCann. 
208p. $3.50 


In the same spirit and genre as Tomas 
O’Crohan’s The Islandman and Twenty 
Years A’Growing by Maurice O'Sullivan 
is this fresh and artless autobiography 
of a child’s years in a small farm village 
in Ireland as the century turned. The 


| scene is that part of Kerry close to the 


West Cork border, oriented toward the 
shrine of St. Finbarr at Gougane Barra 
and Bantry Bay rather than to the Kil- 
larney of the tourists. 

Mr. O'Donoghue is not a professional 
writer, but he has a great gift of recollec- 
tion and an unstudied simplicity in re- 
calling the many little happenings, grave 
and gay, of his humble cottager child- 
hood. His village was not of the pure 
Gaeltacht, like Ballingeary over the 
mountains in Cork, but much of the 
Gaelic way of life and many of its tradi- 


| tions still held on when he was a boy 


fifty years ago. He describes a transi- 
tional period in Irish folkways rather 


| than the rooted Gaelicism of Crohan and 


O'Sullivan; but he writes with the same 


| remembering innocence, and although 


from a greater distance than they, with 
the same recapturing of a boy’s wonder 
as he grows into the happy, unspoiled 
life about him. 

Doran Hurvey 


EZRA TAFT BENSON, MAN WITH A 
MISSION 

By Wesley McCune. Public Affairs Press. 
123p. $2.50 


CONSERVATION 
By David Cushman Coyle. Rutgers U. 
284p. $5 


| Few Cabinet members in recent history 


have so stubbornly and so serenely 
withstood such bitter attack as has the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 


| Taft Benson. To say nothing of his 


Democratic opponents, leading Repub- 
licans have repeatedly pleaded with 
him to resign for the good of the party 


or at least to change the basic direction 
and spirit of his farm program. They 
have even carried the demand for his 
resignation to the President. 

But neither Eisenhower nor Benson 


has budged. Benson himself is un- 
shaken in the confidence that if he ad- 
ministers his department according to 
his own best lights, it will be in accord 
both with God’s will and with the best 
interests of farm people and the nation. 

Mr. McCune attempts to find out 
what makes Benson tick. No one will 
ever accuse McCune of being disinter- 
ested. His brief biography is in a sense 
an answer to Mr. Benson’s “Farmers 
at the Crossroads,” widely distributed 
during the 1956 elections. This book 
itself is campaign fodder; but despite 
its partisanship it does provide some 
valuable facts and insights about a man 
who has stated that in the administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
his chief objective is to strengthen the 
moral fiber of the nation’s farmers. 

Conservation is a term so commonly 
used today that few appreciate its late 
origin. Only fifty years ago it had to be 
coined to characterize the concept and 
program just then being developed. Un- 
til the turn of the century an exuberant 
America was too happily busy discover- 
ing and exploiting the seemingly limit- 
less resources of a vast new land. But 
a few farsighted leaders saw that 
wasteful use and even destruction of 
land, forests, minerals and water were 
already beginning to threaten the very 
foundations of our economy and _na- 
tional life. 

Mr. Coyle tells how men like Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt 
aroused the country and helped de- 
velop both the scientific knowledge and 
the institutions, public and private, to 
make possible wise and productive use 
of our resources. Their campaign in- 
volved battles with entrenched ex- 
ploitative interests. It is both fascinat- 
ing and discouraging to discover, as 
the story unfolds, how often these bat- 
tles have had to be fought over again, 
even to the present day. 

James L. VizzarD 


THE MIND OF ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
By Saul K. Padover. Harper. 461p. $6.50 


The technique employed by Pro- 
fessor Padover of New York’s New 
School of Social Research in vitalizing 
for Americans their political heritage 
is a judicious selection from the major 
writings of the Founding Fathers and 
the presentation of them in a structure 
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which highlights their dominant ideas, 
character and influence. This technique 
has produced The Complete Jefferson, 
The Complete Madison, The Washing- 
ton Papers and the current The Mind 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

Although the book opens with a brief 
selection from the personal papers of 
Hamilton, among which are included 
those dealing with the Burr duel, the 
major portion of the book is divided 
into three distinct phases of Hamilton’s 
activities. 

The first phase presents his complete 
theory of the political and constitutional 
relation between the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the colonies. The 
second deals with his brilliant advocacy 
of the Union, his program of govern- 
ment at the Constitutional Convention 
at Philadelphia and his successtul de- 
fense of the proposed constitution at 
the New York ratifying convention. 

The third is concerned with his great 
state papers on the bank, credit, the 
mint, manufacturing and the funding 
system. The omission of any selection 
from the Federalist is noteworthy and, 
perhaps, in one or two instances, has 
detracted from the full presentation of 
Hamilton’s political philosophy. 

In an otherwise excellent biograph- 
ical introduction, the editor indicates 
that Hamilton derived his theory of hu- 
man nature from the pernicious doc- 
trine of Hobbes. Few would deny that 
Hamilton said many harsh things about 
man and the motives of his actions, but 
there is more than sufficient evidence 
in the voluminous writings of Hamilton 
to negate a Hobbesian lineage. 
ARTHUR A. NorTH 


MASTERS OF DECEIT 
By J. Edgar Hoover. Holt. 337p. $5 


The qualities of thoroughness, compe- 
tence, fairness, self-discipline and reli- 
gious faith which explain the extraor- 
dinary career of J. Edgar Hoover are 
revealed in this description of the meth- 
ods of Communist subversion in the 
United States. The book provides an 
answer to the question of how a party 
of only 8,000—or even 80,000—members 
can influence, let alone seriously weaken, 
a nation of 173 million people. The es- 
sential facts which explain this mystery 
are compiled into a kind of primer, 
which documents the history and inner 
workings of American communism and 
its front organizations in the various 
categories, ranging from open Party 
members to gullible petition-signers. 
It may seem curious that Mr. Hoover 
has written a call to arms against com- 
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munism at a moment when the Party 
here appears to be on its last legs. Pres- 
ent membership is now put at about 
8,000—one-tenth of the top figure in the 
30's. In addition the Daily Worker has 
had to suspend publication, prominent 
members are still resigning from the 
Party, and it has become increasingly 
difficult to recruit the rich contributors 
and respectable names which formerly 
were used to finance and promote Com- 
munist fronts. These facts have led 
many, including John Oakes of the 
New York Times in his review of Mr. 
Hoover’s book, to conclude that the 
U. S. Communist party no_ longer 
threatens our security. 

But Mr. Hoover is not so sanguine. 
He has seen the Party recover from pre- 
vious defeats which at the time seemed 





fatal. He has seen it survive the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, a particularly devastating 
blow to the U. S. Communist party, 
which had concentrated on attracting 
American liberals into front organiza- 
tions by posing as the only true enemy 
of nazism. He has seen it survive 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin, 
and he fully expects to see it survive the 
impact of the Hungarian Revolution, 
though the repercussions are still rever- 
berating through what is left of the 
Party. 

He knows that the Party’s present 
crisis is due to the climate of opinion, 
which is a passing phenomenon in 
America because it depends on the flow 
of publicity from our popular news 
media. The present alertness against 
anything which savors of association 
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with communism was created by a tre- 
mendous cumulative publicity over a 
period of ten years, produced by the 
Soviet aggressions from Greece to Korea, 
by the sensational exposure of Soviet 
spies and by the victories of Hungarian 
children over Russian tanks in the streets 
of Budapest. 

How long will this awareness last, 
now that the investigative committees 


at h have c leted st of their | 
a ome have completed most o ell | JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 


exposures of the past, and now that the | 





Communist rulers abroad are consoli- | 


dating their empire? At the moment the 
Soviets neither practice nor threaten 
aggression; hence they can concentrate 
on posing as the friends of peace through 
their phony disarmament offers. 

As Mr. Hoover shows, the Party itself 
is fully confident of its future in the 
United States. The nucleus of its appa- 
ratus is still intact, including its trained 
leadership, its educational institutions 
for further training, its secret files and 
“sucker” lists, its skills sharpened by 
over 40 years’ practice of the science of 
agitation and revolution. Party morale 
and its power of attraction have been 
heightened by the recent Soviet scien- 
tific and propaganda successes. The 
American Party retains the backing of 
the most ruthless government on earth. 
To many, both here and abroad, com- 
munism must once again appear to be 
the “wave of the future.” 


The secret of the Communist party’s | 


power lies in its organization, discipline | 


and training, a training which ends only 
with death, dismissal or defection. For, 
as Mr. Hoover writes, “As long as he 


stays in the Party he will continue to | 


go to school.” However, without the 
organization there could be no training, 


so the apparatus comes first. Needless | 
| — Rhythm in Marriage 


to say, there is no comparable anti- 
Communist apparatus or training, ex- 
cept in the field of combating espionage 
and other crimes, which is the only area 
wherein the FBI is authorized by law 
to function. Of course, the FBI does 
train members to watch and often to 
infiltrate the Communist party, but these 
reports remain secret, except in the rare 
cases where there is a prosecution for 
espionage, or for conspiracy under the 
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Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
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school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





“WEDDING BOOKLETS’ 
AT YOUR WEDDING provide all pres- 
ent with "WEDDING BOOKLETS” 
imprinted with names, date, place. 
Contains complete text of Marriage 
Rite and Mass. Sample copy sent on 
request. 100 copies, $12.00. Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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Smith Act, of sufficient importance to | 


warrant sacrificing the FBI agent’s use- 
fulness by bringing him out into the 
open. 

This explains why a slogan frequently 
used by critics of Congressional investi- 
gations: “Leave it to the FBI,” is mis- 
guided. The public exposure of commu- 
nism cannot be left to the FBI because 
theirs is a security function. Exposure 
must be carried out by Congressional 
committees, or by the press, or by the 
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TI ata 


Meas 


public-spirited action of individual citi- 
zens or citizen’s groups, making use of 
the Attorney General’s list of subversive 
organizations, which is compiled with 
the help of the FBI. Mr. Hoover jealous- 
ly protects the integrity of the FBI as a 
security organization. It is not a political 
or propaganda arm of the Government 
against communism or anything else. 
He therefore appeals to individual citi- 
zens to do their part, not only in report- 
ing suspicious incidents to the FBI but 
in themselves exposing the propaganda 
of Communists and Communist fronts. 

Mr. Hoover has provided the Ameri- 
can people with invaluable ammunition 
for that purpose. However, in doing so 
he also gives a forceful warning, that 
“smears, character assassination and the 
scattering of irresponsible charges have 
no place in this nation. They create divi- 
sion, suspicion and distrust among loyal 
Americans—just what the Communists 
want—and hinder rather than aid the 
fight against communism.” 

But perhaps the most characteristic 
passage in the book and the one which 
best conveys Mr. Hoover’s Christian 
faith is his appeal on behalf of Commu- 
nists who leave the Party: 


Their means of livelihood must be 

protected and loyal Americans must 

accept their sincere repentance as a 

return to the full scope of citizen- 

ship. All great religions teach that 
the sinner can always redeem him- 
self, 

One way for citizens to make the best 
use of this book would be to urge their 
local bookstores to display it, their local 
libraries to carry it and their local school 
boards to use it in appropriate courses. 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET 


THEATRE 


BLUE DENIM, presented by Barbara 
Wolferman and James Hammerstein at 
the Playhouse, mirrors a family prob- 
lem that might be duplicated in_any 
middle-class household. Joshua Logan’s 
direction may distort the picture a trifle, 
and the profanities in the script could 
have been reduced without danger to 
the photographic reflection of life that 
Mr. Logan seems to revere. Aside from 
faults in direction, any conscientious 
father in the audience will feel in his 
heart, “There, but for the grace of God, 
is my family.” 

The central character is a teen-age 
boy who, as a result of impulsive indis- 
cretion, gets his slightly junior sweet- 
heart “in trouble.” To get her out of 
“trouble,” an abortion is arranged and 
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Fairfield University 


A Liberal Arts College for men, this new Jesuit university is located 
in Southern New England, in Fairfield, Connecticut, 50 miles from New 


York City. 


Modern student residence halls and classroom buildings 


enhance a campus of 200 acres overlooking Long Island Sound. Curricula 


leading to Bachelor degrees in Arts, Natural Sciences, 


Business Adminis- 


tration and Social Sciences are offered in the traditional Jesuit methods 
of education. Academic accreditation. Graduate Department of Education 
and undergraduate summer school are co-educational. 
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University of Detroit 
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MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ...... LAS-G 
St. Louis University 
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NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
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St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
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NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
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Fordham University (New York 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy- Sp-AROTC- AFROTC 
Le Meyne College (Syracuse) ....... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ....... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-A ROTC 


Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 
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WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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a check is forged. Those are the essen- 
tial facts in the play authored by James 
Leo Herlihy and William Noble; but 
your observer begs you not to run off 
with the notion that Blue Denim is a 
sordid story of juv enile delinquency. 
Neither of the juveniles is delinquent 
in the usual sense; but the forged check 
brings the boy’s family into the picture, 
and the story becomes a parental head- 
ache. His parents feel, as parents in 
similar situations inevitably must, that 
somehow, somewhere along the line, 
they have failed to prepare their son for 
the transition from boy to man and the 
moral responsibility that accompanies 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN BEST SELLING BOOKS FOR 


Bruce, $4 
Sheed & Ward, $3 


1. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
2. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Frank J. Sheed. 
coming of age. 


3. ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. By Msgr. Francis Trochu. Worse, they are or by —— 
‘neta of their son’s confidence. Why didn’t 
RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. By Marie C. Buehrle. he come to them with his problem in- 
, Bruce, $3.95 | stead of clumsily stumbling into crime? 
The authors make no attempt to give 
us the answer. Following a middle 
course between sentimentality and spe- 
cial pleading, they offer no excuses for 
either the boy or his parents. Their play, 
however, confronts us with the most 
conspicuous paradox of our age. In a 
matter of minutes we can receive news 
of a riot in Pakistan, the birth of a baby 
in Monaco, the fall of a Premier in 
France or a disaster on a remote island 
in the South Sea—but we cannot com- 
municate with our own children. 
Chester Morris and June Walker are 
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Pantheon, $3.50 


$3.95 


PRAYER IN PRACTICE. By Romano Guardini. 
THE DAY CHRIST DIED. By Jim Bishop. 

. PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES. By Jean Kerr. Doubleday, $3.50 
. CROWN OF GLORY. By Hatche & Walshe. tudes, $4.95 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES. By Charles W. Ferguson. 
Little, Brown, $6 


Kenedy, $3.75 


Harper, 
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10. GOLDEN DOOR. By Katherine Burton. 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 








patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Brooktyn, Ave Maria Shop. 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

CLEVELAND, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Cotumeus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Datias, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont PI. 

Derroir. E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
Blvd. 

Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son, Co., 40 Division 
Ave., S. 

Harrispurc, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 13% 
Market St. 

Horyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Beokshor. 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 

Los AnGeELEs, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

LovisviL_e, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
St. 

ee, N. H., Book Bazar, 410 Chestnut 
ot. 

Mitwavkee, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

Minneapotts, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

Beprrmsn, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 
st. 

~— BeprorpD, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
st 

New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 

New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

— York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
ot. 


Meg Ciry, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
) N. W. 2nd St. 

Piel Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

PitLaDELPutA, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
St. 

PittspurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLaNnp, OreE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

RicuMonpD, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

Rocuester, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

Sr. Lovis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway 

Sr. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O'Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 

Scranton, Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
Ave. 

Seatt_e, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

Soutn BEnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane. De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

Torepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Toronto, The O’Gorman Co., 650 Yonge St. 


Vancouver, B. C., Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 


Hamilton St. 
Wasuincton, D. C. William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. W. 
WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop 


WHEELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
St. 


Winnipec, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 


Princess St. 





convincing in their roles as the boy’s 
puzzled father and fluttery mother, and 
Burt Brinckerhoff and Carol Lynley are 
appealing as indiscreet juveniles. Pat 
Stanley is persuasive as an older sister 
who serves as the balance wheel that 
stabilizes an upset family. Warren Ber- 
linger, the boy’s teen-age friend, sparkles 
as a braggart who turns sensible in a 
crisis. Peter Larkin designed the set. 


OH CAPTAIN! (at the Alvin under the 
auspices of Howard Merrill and Theatre 
Corporation of America) makes your 
reviewer wonder why so many obviously 
sincere people went to so much trouble 
to drive burlesque out of town, and 
never bothered their heads about some 
of the high-priced shows. Your observer 
cannot recall a burlesque show that was 
as salacious as any number of Broadway 
musicals he has encountered since his 
salad years. It would not be unfair to 
call the José Ferrer production at the 
Alvin burlesque in fancy dress—though, 
on second thought, it might be unfair 
to burlesque. 

The leading character is a British 
captain of a Channel steamer who has 
a wife in a quiet English town and a 
fetching mistress in Paris. His double 
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life eventually catches up with him. It is 
a situation that is bound to be comical, 
aside from innuendos and _ lascivious 
implications. Capable performances are 
rendered by Tony Randall, the errant 
husband, and Abbe Lane, his mistress 
who would rather be a wife. Edward 
Platt is admirable as the captain’s mate, 
a mature man who has learned from 
experience that amorous adventure usu- 
ally ends in ashes. Jacquelyn McKeever 
is radiant in the role of a submissive 
wife who becomes a volcano when she 
discovers her husband’s infidelity. 

Jo Mielziner designed the scenery, 
and the playbill gives Miles White credit 
for the costumes, which are close to the 
borderline of indecency. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 
presented at the Phoenix by T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton, is a 
comedy apparently picked at random 
from the repertory of the Stratford Fes- 
tival Company of Canada. If the selec- 
tion had been by judgment instead of 
chance, perhaps one of Shakespeare’s 
stronger plays would have been the 
choice. Say, The Merchant of Venice or 
Coriolanus. 

That, of course, is only a guess, and 
probably not a good one. In choosing 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, the Canad- 
ian players have not shoved their best 
foot forward. The comedy is one of the 
Bard's less serious efforts, a warm-up or 
dry run for Romeo and Juliet, which 
seems to have been written two or three 
years later. 

As there are no featured performers 
mentioned in the playbill, your reviewer 
can only say that the anonymous actor 
who plays Silvia’s father is rather smooth 
in his role, and that the performance 
is generally competent. The single set, 
by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, which provides 
background for scenes in both Verona 
and Milan, is rather confusing. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 


FILMS— 


SOUTH PACIFIC (20th Century-Fox). 
To begin by stating the obvious, this is 
the long-awaited film version of what 
has frequently been described as the 
master work of those fabulous musical 
comedy collaborators, Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II. Whether 
one concurs in that opinion or not, there 
is little room for argument on the propo- 
sition that the show was a huge financial 
and artistic success on the stage. In 
adapting it for the screen, then, the 
happy, though not necessarily easy, task 
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was to find a way of preserving in an- 
other medium the quality of the original. 

The behind-camera side of this as- 
signment was undertaken by a _ first- 
string team. Rodgers and Hammerstein 
themselves acted as overseers, 20th 
Century-Fox studio chief Buddy Adler 
produced, and Joshua Logan, who 
served in a similar capacity on Broad- 
way, directed. An unlimited bankroll 
also figured prominently in the proceed- 
ings to cover a lavish production, It was 
photographed, in Technicolor and Todd- 
AO, on an overpoweringly, if perhaps 
somewhat inappropriately, lovely island 
in the Hawaiian group. 

The inconvenience of having to tam- 
per with a winning stage combination 
in order to meet the requirements of 
another medium has arisen with all the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein operettas so 
far filmed, and has been met in various 
ways and with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The movie version of The King and 
I, for example, was open to criticism for 
its static and too “stagy” direction 
(though it was a most entertaining pic- 


ture nonetheless). South Pacific, on the 


other hand, has been staged as inven- 
tively as all-get-out. 

In general, Paul Osborn’s script repre- 
sents a considerable rearrangement, ex- 
pansion and “cinematization” of the 
material. To illustrate the film’s ap- 
proach to a particular screening prob- 
lem: when either of the story’s two pairs 
of sweethearts are involved in a singing 
love scene, the picture becomes bathed 
in artificial color and goes misty around 
the edges. This latter device has been 
widely criticized. It is true that a screen 
measuring some four thousand square 
feet is a suicidally exposed spot on 
which to conduct an experiment. Never- 
theless, this procedure struck me as an 
interesting try at lessening the awkward 
effect that is conveyed when performers 
sing at one another on the screen. 

As a whole, I found the film the most 
cinematically effective treatment to date 
of a Rodgers and Hammerstein work. 
It goes without saying that the work 
itself, with its affecting double love 
story, its superb score—“Some Enchant- 
ed Evening,” “Younger than Spring- 
time,” “Bali Ha’i,” etc.—and its raucous- 
ly engaging comedy relief, is virtually 
irresistible. 

The effectively chosen cast is headed 
by Mitzi Gaynor, Rossano Brazzi, John 
Kerr and Frances Nuyen as the two 
pairs of lovers. Ray Walston plays Luth- 
er Billis, the ingenious Seabee “opera- 
tor” and Juanita Hall is Bloody Mary, 
the ingenious Tonkinese “operator.” As 
a final uniquely cinematic touch, except 
in the case of Miss Gaynor and Walston, 





Vocations 


THE 
BLESSED 
SACRAMENT 
FATHERS 


invite vou to become 
a priest or brother- 
adorer in an ideal vo- 
cation of prayer and 
action. 














*Perpetual Exposition—day and night. 
*Every kind of Apostolate to make Our 
Lord in the Eucharist better known and 
loved throughout the world. 
*Prepare at Eymard Seminary’s accredited 
College. It is never too late. Special 
courses for those who have had little or 
no Latin. Full and partial scholarships 
available. 
For information write: 
Eymard Seminary, Ilyde Park, N. Y. 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul. C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege. Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








The Sisters of Charity of Providence in- 
vite young women fo a life dedicated to 
God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, homes 
for the ag.ng, orphanages, nurseries, homes 
of the puor. Peace and happiness are to be 
found in this arostolate. Without obligation 
write for iniormation to: Sister Lawrence, 


14 West Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 
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the excellent singing is not done by the 
on-screen performer. [L of D: A-III] 


CHASE A CROOKED SHADOW 
(Warner). What would you do if you 
were a bereaved young heiress, living 
on Spain’s Costa Brava, and were sud- 
denly confronted with a strange young 
man who claimed to be the brother you 
knew to be dead? Under the circum- 
stances heiress Anne Baxter was under- 
standably distraught, especially when 
the young man (Richard Todd) proved 
to be equipped with an impressive col- 
lection of credentials and inside infor- 
mation. He had also a talent for con- 
vincing everyone that he was genuine 
and that his sister was a little bit out 
of her mind. The climax came when he 
introduced a sinister staff of servants 
into the villa, and seemed to be on the 
verge of murdering the girl for her in- 
heritance. 

The film has a trick ending which 
reviewers have been enjoined not to 
reveal. I won't, but I will say this. It 
does not play fair with the audience and 
thus spoils what was, up until then, a 
fairly interesting tale. [L of D: A-I] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





Let us keep the feast, then, not with 
the leaven of yesterday, that was all vice 
and mischief, but with unleavened 
bread, with purity and honesty of intent 
(1 Cor. 5:8, Epistle for Easter Sunday ). 


The liturgical Epistle of Easter Sunday 
is plucked out of its extraordinary and 
embattled context and made to stand— 
aptly, too—on its own merit of reference 
to the Paschal feast; for it would appear 
that Paul expected this letter of his to 
reach Corinth around Eastertide. 

The ancient leaven or yeast was noth- 
ing more than old dough, whose mild 
corruptive power provided the desired 
ferment for new bread. Now throughout 
the week of the Passover—the days of 
unleavened bread, as Matthew says— 
the Jews were strictly forbidden to have 
any leaven or old dough in their houses 
at all. All the dough and all the bread 
were to be entirely new. Paul’s use of 
the symbol is just and clear: Let us keep 
the [Paschal] feast, then, not with the 
lecven of yesterday, that was all vice 
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and mischief, but with unleavened 
bread, with purity and honesty of intent. 

Actually, this notion is one of the ma- 
jor and recurrent themes of the Pauline 
epistles: the idea of complete newness 
of life as a result of baptism. 

The Christian newness of life has a 
dual aspect. First, valid baptism at once 
and without qualification (ex opere op- 
erato is the theological phrase) confers 
upon a man a totally new life that has 
no equal or parallel, a real life that is 
different from his physical lite, not 
merely in degree but in kind. It is super- 
natural life, and its essential ingredient 
is sanctifying grace; and it has nothing 
in particular to do with a man’s senses 
or the way he feels generally. Second— 
and here we recognize St. Paul’s con- 
stant exhortation to his converts—this 
new life is not simply or completely 
automatic. It must be maintained, in- 
deed it can only be maintained, by a 
corresponding newness in the volitional, 
that is, the moral life of the baptized. 
You must be quit of the old self, Paul 
reminds the Christians of Colossae, and 
the habits that went with it. 

Here, then, is our Easter meditation. 
Christ went down into death, and now 
comes striding triumphantly from the 
tomb, alive with the new life of His 
glorified body. The Christian (as Paul 
would have it) goes down into baptism 
as to a death, and instantly comes forth 
alive with the wholly new vitality that 
is supernatural lite. We must beware, 
of course, of expecting this new life to 
do what it never pretended to do and 
was never intended to do: impinge di- 
rectly upon our senses or imagination 
or digestion and so make us feel like 
new creatures. We know well enough 
the true effects or components of supey- 
natural life, and they are quite ade- 
quate. The Christian is now a partaker 
in the very nature of God, he is now 
God’s adopted son, he now has an au- 
thentic right to the living vision of God 
forever. 

But—we bear the distinct responsibil- 
ity of maintaining this amazing new life 
by living (perhaps amazingly) like new 
men. St. Paul tells us clearly what we 
must do: You must deaden, then, those 
passions in you which belong to earth, 
fornication and impurity, lust and evil 
desire, and that love of money which 
is an idolatry. . . . Now it is your turn 
to have done with it all, resentment, 
anger, spite, insults, foul-mouthed utter- 
ance; and do not tell lies at one another's 
expense (Col. 3:5-9). 

It is Easter Sunday, the festival of 
our exultant Lord’s stunning Resurrec- 
tion. Let us keep the feast, then... . 

VincENT P. McCorry, s.J. 
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